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A prisoner's rights 


if Michael Randle, imprisoned ex-secretary 
of the Committee of 100, had not lost two 
weeks remission, he would have been re- 
Jeased from prison a fortnight ago, along 
with Pat Pottle, Terry Chandler and Trevor 
Hatton. As it is he will come out on Mon- 
day when he will have finished the eighteen- 
month sentence he got for his part in 
organising the Wethersfield bomber-base 
demonstration in December 1961. 


Michael Randle lost seven out of the four- 
teen days when he was caught trying to 
smuggte a letter out of Wormwood Scrubs. 
He has absolutely no complaint about this - 
he broke prison regulations and was caught. 
Four days were lost when he and Ian 
Dixom declined to call a prison governor 
“sir”, This punishment is questionable but, 
by prison regulations, a perfectly fair one. 
The remaining three days were lost because, 
in the words of a Home Office letter, he 
created “an unnecessary disturbance, and 
. . . his attitude to the officer concerned was 
unacceptably offensive.” 


This is an incident which needs a very 
thorough examination. 


The original facts of the case were reported 
in an article I wrote in Peace News on 
June 1, 1962, and in Michael Randle’s  peti- 
tion against sentence which was printed in 
Peace News on June 15, 1962. Briefly, as 
reported there, they were: on May 22, a 
prisoner in Wormwood Scrubs, Mr. Wright, 
who was suffering from diarrhoea and under 
the doctor for a stomach complaint, asked 
a prison officer at cocoa time for permission 
to visit the lavatory. Permission was 
refused. 


Some time later Mr. Wright tried to ring 
the bell so that he could be let out of the 
cell to visit the lavatory. The bell was out 
of order so he banged on the cell door to 
attract attention. The officer again refused 
permission and threatened to report Mr. 
Wright if he didn’t keep quiet. Since the 
prisoner was still in pain, Michael Randle, 
who along with Trevor Hatton shared a cell 
with him, banged on the door a little later. 
When the officer opened up, he told him 
that Mr. Wright was under the doctor and 
said he would report the matter to the 
Governor in the morning. 


The officer said he would put. Michael 
Randle on report. The prisoner was then 
allowed to use the toilet. 


On report next day, Michael Randle lost 
three days’ remission and three days’ pay. 
He petitioned against his punishment, as 
prison regulations allowed him to, 


The substance of his petition was that the 
inquiry which led to his punishment was 
improperly ‘conducted; there was a disparity 
between the evidence offered by the officer 
and by him; the Deputy Governor, who 
conducted the inquiry, made no attempt to 
look into the disparity; the two prisoners 
who’ witnessed the incident were not’ even 
questioned. When Peace News published 
the petition, two: MPs, Frank Allaun ‘and 
Fenner Brockway, took up the matter, with 
the Home Office. ¥ 


Fenner Brockway received a reply from the 
Home Office on July 13. It was in very 
general terms. Mr.:Charles Fletcher-Cooke, 
under-segretary at the, Home Office, wrote: 


“No prisoner would be punished simply 
because he took it upon himself to sum- 
mon an officer on behalf of a fellow 
prisoner who was in distress; but Randle 
was charged with disciplinary offences 
because it was thought he intended to 
create and did, in fact, create an unneces- 
sary disturbance. The Deputy 
Governor, after a careful hearing, found 
the offences proved . . . and I have been 
unable to find any grounds on which the 
Home Secretary would be justified in 
interfering with the award... .” 


Although the letter says that full investiga- 
tions had been made, it does not give that 
impression. It appears more like an affirma- 
tion of the general soundness of the prison 
system - which was not being challenged. 
Michael Randle’s extremely detailed petition 
surely needed a careful refutation. Notice 
for example how Mr. Fletcher-Cooke takes 
for granted the very thing that was in dis- 
pute, the fairness of the trial - “ The Deputy 
Governor, after a careful hearing... .”. 


The last paragraph of the letter made me 

particularly uneasy about the Home Office 

reply. It said : 
“The article in Peace News implies that 
Randie’s appeal was obstructed. This 
seems to be a reference to a. petition 
which he submitted to the Home Secretary 
complaining about the adjudication and 
punishment. The petition has been duly 
received, and I took the representations 
made in the petition into account before 
coming to the conclusions set out 
above.” 


In the article in Peace News referred to, I 
wrote that after Michael Randle had sub- 
mitted his petition he was called before an 
assistant governor and chided for “ causing 
trouble.” Later he discovered that his peti- 
tion was not going through and he had to 
go through the complicated business of peti- 
tioning once more. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke’s 
claim that his reception of the petition was 
somehow proof that it had not been ob- 
structed was disingenuous, to say the least. 
Dissatisfied with the Home Office reply, 
Frank Aliaun arranged to visit Michael 
Randle in \Wormwood Scrubs. As a-result 
of an interview with him, Frank Allaun sent 
on July 26 another letter to the Home 
Office, making further points about the 
handling of ihe case. On September 5, the 
Home Office replied, this time in a more 
detailed manner. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke claimed 
that on the night the incident took place, the 
bell was in working order. He went on to 
say that this was not the real issue, how- 
ever. This was the degree of noise caused 
by banging on the door which was “such 
that it might well have provoked a demon- 
stration.” He also said that on the day of 
the incident Mr, Wright had not reported 
sick, 


Though this letter made an attempt to come 
to grips with details, it was no more satis- 
factory than the first one. Whether the bell 
worked or not had never been an. issue at 
the inquiry; and the officer concerned had 
never claimed it worked. The prisoner had 
not reported sick on the day but a day be- 
fore and was on “light duties” on the 
actual day. Literally, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke 
was correct that Mr. Wright had not re- 
ported sick on the day but again it is a very 
evasive way of handling the facts. In other 


Michael Randle after his arrest on December 8, 1961. He is walking between two 
Special Branch Officers, Detective-Inspector Stratton and Detective-Sergeant Gunn, 


It touches on a very delicate issue, the 
rights of a prisoner as against those of an 
officer. In the end it was Michael Randie’s 
word against the prison officer's. The Deputy 
Governor could only come to one conclu- 


times this kind of evasiveness was called 
dishonesty. The whole issue could then only 
rest on the amcunt of noise Michael Randle 
made when he banged the door. This, of 
course, is a very difficult point to determine; 
assessments of noise are hardly objective 
facts, 


Mr. Fletcher-Cooke gave na indication of 
how he had arrived at his conclusions. 
Michael Randle was never, questioned as 
part of the Home Office inquiry - he did 
hear from another prisoner that some time 
after he had sent in, his petition, the 
Governor had come and had the cell bell 
tested. The two other prisoners were not 
questioned. One can only assume. that all 
the evidence czme from the prison authori- 
ties, the very people whose behaviour was 
on trial, 


On, September 13, Michael Randle sent a 
letter to Frank Allaun making most of these 
points and asking him to forward the letter 
to the Home Office. On October 23, the 
Home Office wrote back: 


““. . The question of Randle’s punish- 

.ment for a breach,of prison discipline 
was very carefully considered before I 
first wrote to you on July 13 explaining 
that I could find no grounds on which the 
Home Secretary would be justified in in- 
terfering with the award. Randle does 
not raise any points which could have 
influenced this decision and I do not 
think I can usefully add anything to my 
earlier letters.” 


There the matter rests. 

Three days’ loss of remission may not 
seem much to complain.about. In any case, 
Michael Randle’s sentence is almost over 
and nothing can now be’ done for him if 
an injustice was committed. But the general 
principle surely makes the case worth writ- 
ing about, 


sion. This explains why the two other 
ptisoners were never called as witnesses. 
The present system demands that an officer 
be stood by. However much the conflict of 
evidence was investigated the conclusion 
must be-the same. In the closed repressive 
world of prisons, discipline must be pre- 
served. The behaviour of the prison authon- 
ties is understandable - though the Deputy 
Governar’s behaviour is pretty remarkable 
even by these standards. According to 
Michael Randle he said during the inquiry 
that what happened to the sick prisoner was 
none of Michael Randle’s business. 


The Home Office does have a very great 
responsibility in the matter. In cases such 
as this, it js very important that justice 
be seen to be done as well as done. The 
cavalier attitude of the Home Office through- 
out the case does not give one any confi- 
dence that prisoners’ rights are much re- 
spected. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke’s one concern 
seems to have been to back up the prison 
authorities, and he wriggled and twisted a 
great deal to do this. 


It may seem an odd thing to say, but 
Michael Randle was extremely lucky in his 
fight. He is an articulate and courageous 
person. He was in regular touch with me, 
a journalist from a sympathetic paper which 
he had worked on. He had the help of sym- 
pathetic and energetic MPs. Not many 
people in prison have such formidable sup- 
port. Yet he lost his case. It does not make 
me feel.easy, about the vast majority of 
prisoners who are in our jails. Does any- 
body care about the injustices that almost 
certainly are being committed in our name? 
And who will speak for those prisoners? 
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LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 
Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
**Guide for Investors”’ sent 
on request 


oT. PANGRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


and ac 


142 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (Box 
Nos. 1s. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results, Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.}. 


Meetings 
Meeting Rooms for Committees and small functions, 


low charges. Apply the Warden, Peace News, 
Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Personal 
“Fifteen Ways of Making Money with a Typewriter.”* 


New book. !0s. post free. Express, 17 Nicholl St., 
Swansea. 
War Resisters’ International welcomes eifts of 


foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Work for peace. Voluntary workers always welcome 


at Peace News office 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 

Literature 

Commonweal Collection, a _ free postal service 


(U.K. and Eire). Philosophy—Religion—Peace-making 
—Non-violence. For index of books available write: 


Librarian, Llwyn-y-Gwew, Merthyr Tydfil, S. Wales. 


For booklet of ‘‘Fourteen Poems of Peace and War" 
send 2s. 6d. ($1), Poets, 25 Helena Rd., Windsor, 
Berks., England. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s. a year, start 
now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), § Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 


Policemen are wonderful - but? ‘‘ Civil Liberty and 
the Police,’ Is. 6d. Also ‘‘ Arrest - your rights," 
ts. Postage 3d. National Council of Civil Liberties, 
4 Camden High St., N.W.1. 


Sarvodaya - monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Housmans 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured in 
every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Situations Vacant 

Do more for peace ?_ Support yourself through part- 
time caring for lovable baby and its home while 
ae a age social work. Golders Green. Box 
NO. . 


North-West London firm of estate agents requires 
active negotiator and valuer with experience of build- 
ing society inspections. Excellent prospects and 
opportunity to loyal enthusiastic young man. Write, 
Stating age, salary and experience to box No. 147. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Mrs. Lina Munzi welcomes 


Easter in Florence. ¢ 
10 via Claudio 


paying guests, moderate charges. 
Monteverdi, Florence, Italy. 


Private Hotel, 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, 
Quaker owned. 


quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. 
G., M and H. Hather. 


Accommodation wanted 


Devi Prasad, Secretary WRI, and his family (3 
children) urgently need furnished or unfurnished 
accommodation Palmers Green, Enfield area, Could 
also consider sharing a house with another family. 
Write 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx., or ‘phone 
(day) LAB 3977, or LAB 7512 (evening). 


For Sale 


1961 Bedford Utilabrake, 12 seater, 24,000 miles, 
heater. radio, tailfins, blue/white, immaculate, £515. 
1 Morley Close, Orpington. Tel.: Farnborough 
(Kent) 56038. 


Wanted 


Books bought. The older the better. Large quantities 
collected anywhere. Peter Eaton, 80 Holland Park 
Ave., London, W.1i1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right te 
select from notices sent in. Yo make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street}, 
nature of event, speakers, organisers {and secre- 
tary’s address). 

Te publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


N 


8 February, Friday 


London, W.C.1: Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 Tavistock 
Sq. Lunch-time talk. Bishop Ambrose Keeves: 
“South Africa.’” Buffet lunch from 12.30 onwards. 
SoF. 


Woking, Surrey: 8 p.m. Small Co-op. Hall, Percy 
St. Supporters’ Mtg. Speaker: George Clark. CND. 


8-10 February, Fri-Sun 


Hastings: Weekend school: ‘‘ CND and Europe,” 
Oakhurst, The Ridge. Cost: £2 15s. Enquiries: 
London Region CND, TER 0415. 


9-10 February, Sat-Sun 


London, N.W.1: 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Unity House, 
(NUR), Euston Rd. National Conference of the 
Committee of 100. All active supporters invited. 
Conference fee: 5s. 


9 February, Saturday 


Birmingham: 3 p.m. Typographical Inst., Bath St. 
(nr, General Hospital). Public Mtg. Barnaby Mar- 
tin and Alan White on experiences during the voyage 
of Everyman III to Leningrad. E 


Important news for advertisers 
Bigger coverage and new rates 


Good news for advertisers. Peace News sales are up 50 per cent and you are 
now reaching at least 300 per cent more young people under 25 years old. 
Peace News costs are up too - more than four times the 1940 level when 
“smalls” cost 2d a word. In 1962 “smalls” at 3d. a word failed to cover 
costs of setting and space. From February 1, 1963 your classified insertions 
will cost 6d a word - exceptional value in a paper serving 50,000 of the most 
active and outspoken people in the world. 


For 4s minimum (eight words) you can publicise meetings and entertainments, 
situations and accommodation sought and offered, personal announcements 
and needs, services and goods offered and wanted, and in fact anything you 
want to communicate to an interested and responsive international readership. 
And there are discounts for series insertions. 


Give Peace News small ads a personal trial - send in your order on the 


coupon below. 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News, 


5 Caledoniian Road, London, N.1. 
Please insert my ad. in next 


I enclose P.O. value ................. scare 


issues(s) 


voyage from Landon to Leningrad.”’ 


Bradford: Assemble 3 p.m. Schoo] St., Cheapside, 
parade to publicise ‘‘ Steps towards 
D. 


Colchester: 2.30 p.m. Town Centre. Public Mtg. 
Leafleting. Peace News and Black Paper selling. 
Jaywick Caravan Group. 


11 February, Monday 


London, S.£.9: 8 p.m. All Saints’ Hal! (nr. 
Eltham station). Barnaby Martin: ‘* Everyman HI’s 
CND. 


11-15 February, Mon-Fri 


Holy Loch: Day and night vigil at Ardnadam Pier, 

p.m. Monday till Friday morning, in protest 
against Government’s decision to have own Polaris. 
Volunteers contact: Scottish C'ttee of 100, 4 Fred- 
erick Lane, Glasgow, C.1. DOUGLAS 3393. 


12 February, Tuesday 


Croydon : 2.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Park Lane. 
Dr. und Mrs. F. Heber: ‘ African Journey,’’ talk 
illus. with slides. Tea 4 p.m. Men and women 
welcome. WILPF. 


14 February, Thursday 

Birmingham : 7.45 p.m. Music Room, Midiand Inst., 
Paradise St. Adam Roberts: ‘‘ Polaris and the arms 
race - some new dangers.’’ Admission 1s. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. Pietro Cataldi: ‘‘ Experiences of an 
Italian Pacifist.'"". PPU, 


15 February, Friday 
Birmingham, 17: 7.30 p.m. St. John’s Ch. Hall, 
High St., Harborne. Public Mtg. and Films. CND. 


Bradfard : 7.30 p.m. Textile Hall, Westgate. 
Greenwood, M.P., and supporting speakers. 


Gourock-Paisley : Anti-Polaris march. Arrive 8.30 
p.m. for public mtg. Details: Scottish C’ttee of 
100 4 Frederick Lane, Glasgow, C.1. DOUGLAS 


Littlehampton ; 7.30 p.m. 12a River Rd. Sybil Mor- 
rison : ‘‘ Pacifism in the Nuclear Age.** PPU, CND. 


London, N.W.1: 7-9.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse. (Rooms 
7-8), Euston Rd. Adam Roberts: ‘‘ Non-violent 
direct action in Britain - a retrospect." Discussion. 
Daren is. 6d. Schools for Non-violence (C'ttee 
O! FE 


15-17 February, Fri-Sun 


bile Park, Salop: Weekend course, Atting- 


Details: 


16 February, Saturday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. Win Peter's, 58 Archfield Rd., Cot- 
ham. Florence Bradfield : Gregg’s revised Power of 
Non-violence. PPU. 


Hunt, Peter Harcourt. The Warden. 


Rev. W. G. 


Grange-over-Sands : 3 p.m. Parish Hall. 
for Peace." 


O'Connor: ‘‘A Look at Motives 
Grange Peace Group. 


London, W.C.2: 3 pm. Manette St. 
Cross Rd.). Open-air mtg. Speaker : Richard Headi- 
car. Poster Parade 4.30 p.m. CND. 


: . Details : Scottish C'ttee of 100, 4 
Frederick Lane, Glasgow, DOUGLAS 3393. 


Leafleters wanted, 


18 February, Monday 
London, N.9: 730 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St.. Edmonton. Stuart Morris: ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment Ethic.”’ FoR, PPU. 


Orpington : 8 p.m. New Memorial Hall, Methodist 
Ch., Sevenoaks Rd. Anthony Greenwood, MP. Eric 
Lubbock, MP, and a UNA speaker: ‘‘ World in 
Crisis... CND, UNA 


Reigate: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Redhill Rd. 
Public mtg: Frank ‘Allaun, MP: ‘‘ Can we avoid 
World War Three? "' LPF. if 


19 February, Tuesday 
Birmingham: 8 p.m. Midland Inst. (cinema), Para- 
dise St. Raymond Fletcher : ‘‘ The Common Market 
and Nuclear Weapons.’’ Admission 1s. CND. 


20 February, Wednesday 


Congress at San Francisco - Women for Peace. 


WILPF. 


Holl: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ 
Barnaby Martin: 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore St., 
Edmonton. Devi Prasad: ‘‘ The Future of the Peace 
Movement.”’ PPU. 


Mtg. 


Hse., Percy St. 
‘* Everyman I." YCND. 


21 February, Thursday 

Birmingham: 5.30 p.m. Midland Inst., Paradise St. 
Secondary Schools Conference. Delegates from all 
Midland schools welcome. Details: VIC. 0555, 


Every week 


Tuesdays 


Edmonton, N.9;: 8 p.m. ‘“ The Horse & Groom" 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. 


sort of club, Guitarists, singers needed. Proceeds 
to Edmonton CND. 

Fridays 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St 


Picnic lunch and discussion, Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


YCND Centre, 17 


Saturdays 


Oxford: 10-4, Carfax, corner of Cornmarket and 
Queen St. Peace News selling. Other peace litera- 
ture on request. Organiser: Richard Wallace, 1 
Frenchay Rd. Oxford 55605. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's.) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol; 6.30 p.m. The Centre. 
(weather permitting). C’ttee of 1 


London:  7.30-10.30 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The 
Peanuts Club, CND Folk Songs. Informal. Singers 
needed. London C'ttee of 100. 


Open-air Meetin; 
00. ie 


Saturdays and Sundays 


S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel. St. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


8d 
8d 
Is 4d 


Capitalism Means War 

War and Unemployment 
War - Why ? 

All post paid. The lot 2s 3d 


Socialist Labour Press 
53 Sedgemoor Road, Coventry 


Alan Parker 
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CD shuns fall-out shelters 


Many doubts have been expressed about the 
effectiveness of Civil Defence. Alan Parker, 
a member of the Scottish Committee of 100, 
revealy here that the Civil Defence Corps 


Virginia Naeve 
The more you 
laugh 


Recently I came aéross a rather vulgar state- 
ment against Civil Defence ‘drills that a 
travelling salesman made up and gave to a 
friend. I had some printed - it looked just 
like the Government CD stuff - and passed 
it around. It says: 
To all employees : 
IN CASE OF A NUCLEAR ATTACK, AT 
FIRST WARNING 
1. Stay clear of all windows. 
2. Stand in clear area at least four feet 
from machinery or furniture. 
Loosen necktie, belt, brassiere, or any 
other restricting clothing. 
Remove glasses, empty pockets of any 
sharp objects such as pens, pencils, etc. 
Immediately - yes, immediately - upon 
! sighting brilliant flash from atomic ex- 
plosions, bend over and place your head 
firmly between your legs. 
6. And kiss your ass goodbye. 
One newspaper is going to print this in its 
next issue, and a lawyer in Cleveland said it 
was the first thing he had come across that 
would have effect on the workers, and an- 
other man read it before a whole group of 
businessmen and brought the meeting to a 
halt, they were all laughing so, and all at 
the expense of the US CD programme. In- 
tellect is great, but Chaucer and a few other 
of the old boys did pretty well in getting 
over their points with smut, and I’m not one 
to ignore this if it is effective, It took a 
salesman to do such as this. All the intel- 
fectual stuff just doesn’t hit the common 
guy. The more a thing is laughed at the 
harder it is to put it over effectively. 


yvoa y 


facts for 
campaigners 


on non-violence 
Direct Action 
by April Carter Is 6d (3d) 
Tyranny Could Not Quell Them 
by Gene Sharp Is 6d (3d) 
On the Duty of Civil Disobedience 
by Henry David Thoreau Is Od (3d) 
Creative Conflict in Polities 
by Gene Sharp 
The Power of Non-violence 
by Richard B. Gregg 


Is Od (3d) 
6s Od (8d) 
on nuclear war 


Accidental War - some dangers in the 
1960s 


The Mershon Report Is Od. (3d) 
Ba'ance of Life 
by Jonathan Howard 6d (3d) 


Six Reasons why Britain Must Give up 
the Bomb 
CND pamphlet 


Christ in a Nuclear World 
by John J. Vincent 


Is Od (3d) 
Ss Od (8d) 


on disarmament 


The Economic Case for Nuclear 
Disarmament. 
CND pamphiet 6d (3d) 
The Economic Effects of Disarmament 
by The Economist Intelligence Unit 
30s Od: (10d) 
Please add postage as in brackets 


For all peace books and pamphlets 
(send s.a.e. for fists) 


nOUusmans 


.5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


appears to be guite uninterested in fall-out 
shelters which might provide some real pro- 
tection in the event of a nuclear war. 


My next-door neighbour persuaded me to 
join CD last year and I attended lectures 
for three months, Then I gave it up be- 
cause I realised that it was totally ineffective 
and unless organised on a huge scale could 
not save the lives of a “ significant number ” 
of people in this country. 


When you study CD it becomes obvious 
that that effective Civil Defence is 95 per 
cent “ survival knowhow" by householders 
and 5 per cent organisation. As no-one has 
fall-out shelters, everything depends on 
people having fall-out room materials, 
medicat and food supplies, etc., available. 
The Government does not seem to be very 
interested in supplying them with these 
things. 

Some time ago I went to see the managing 
director of the Atomic Shelter Co., Ltd., 
which has offices in Manchester. I have a 
working drawing of the shelter and it is 
technically excellent, but he told me that 
Civil Defence would not touch his shelter 
with a barge pole, and had fobbed him off 
by saying that “it would arouse unnecessary 
public concern to give him recognition.” ; 
Civil Defence workers should realise that 
the Government is getting a cheap instru- 
ment of propaganda cum emergency. corps 
for civil disasters with the £19 million it 
spends on CD, but it is not meant to pro- 
vide defence from a nuclear attack. 


Pians for 1963 
Aldermaston 


This year’s Aldermaston to London march, 
to take place over Easter (April 12-15), will 
differ in some ways from previous ones, It 
may also be the last Aldermaston march, 
not because CND feels this demonstration 
to be too traditional, but because there are 
strong rumours that the atomic weapons 
factory is to be closed down in 1964. 

The march this year is to be preceded by an 
all-night vigil at the gates of Aldermaston 
AWRE on the night of Thursday, April 11. 
Another vigil will take place in London 
when the march ends on Monday. There 
will be fasting during both vigils in response 
to the wishes of many local CND groups. 
It is hoped that the march will take a new 
route, so that new population centres are 
covered. This month’s Sanity says: 
“ Marchers may find themselves sleeping in 
marquees under the shadow of Windsor 
Castle, or signing a new Magna Carta 
against nuclear weapons on the fields of 
Runnymede.” 

CND’'s Aldermaston march working com- 
mittee will consider proposals for canvassing 
and “flying columns,” the organisation of 
floats by regional councils, an international 
exchange of marchers, and the mass release 
of balloons. ‘This year marchers will be 
asked to pay a registration fee of 10s. 

The Aldermaston sub-committee has issued 
a statement to CND groups discouraging the 
shouting of slogans on the march, and stat- 
ing that singing would be preferable. “ Party 
political slogans should be banned,” it says, 
“and party political identification banners 
avoided, Identification banners concerning 
trade unions, churches or peace organisa- 
tions will of course be permitted.” 


The Soviet tests: 
Norway complains 


In a memorandum delivered to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, Norway (a member of 
NATO) has\complained of damage done to 
Norwegian fishing and shipping interests as 
a result of the closing of large parts of the 
Barents Sea for the Russian nuclear test 
series which started on August 5, 1962. 
During this series the area closed to ship- 
ping was extended much farther westwards 
than before. 

In revealing this in the Storting on January 
30, Mr. Lange, Norway’s Foreign Minister, 
is reported by. The Times as saying that 
Norway has received no reply to this com- 
plaint., It was also stated in the Storting 
that the Soviet Union closed an area in the 
Barents Sea twice as large as the North Sea, 
and that only one-seventh of the area was 
Russian territory. 

(Last spring the US Government closed over 
1,100,000 square miles in the Pacific for its 
nuclear test series. On June 12 this area 


was extended by a further 150,000 square 
miles.) 


(STEGER DOCES 


In America, a mixture of opposition and public apathy has killed the fall-out shelter 


business. 


This photo, taken in Brooklyn, New York City, shows a weed-grown spot 


where there used to be a model shelter and an office. The shelter has now been removed, 
the office closed, and all that remains is the sign. 
In Britain, according to the report on thispage by Alan Parker, not even Civil Defence 


is interested im fall-out shelters, 


Michael Freeman 


The powers of 


Arrest, a Guide to the Citizen’s Rights. 
(National Council for Civil Liberties, !s.) 
Civil Liberty and the Police. (NCCL. 1s. 
6d.) 
I once heard an apologist of the South 
African Government refute the charge that 
South Africa was a police state by pointing 
out that there were fewer policemen, pro- 
portionately, in South Africa than in Britain 
or the United States. The mark of a police 
state, of course, is not the number, but 
the powers of the “police” (in the widest 
sense including all those who enforce the 
state’s policies), and the powers of the police 
depend, not only on what they are allowed 
to do, but on what people let them do. 
There is no doubt that most people in this 
country have little idea what their rights are 
in dealing with the police (what would you 
do if you were sclling Peace News in 
Trafalgar Square and a policeman arrested 
you for obstruction ?), and that, at times, 
the police take advantage of this. For this 
reason the pamphlet Arrest is extremely 
welcome. It sets out very clearly, and as 
far as I can judge very accurately, what you 
ought to do when arrested if you want to 
make sure of your full legal rights. 


You are our 


“Peace News” depends greatly on its 
readers, because they do so much more 
than just read the paper, They create much 
of the news that goes into it, and they also 
send in everything from intriguing little 
newspaper clippings to lengthy articles. 


In the office, we are constantly aware that 
the paper could not survive without such 
solid support. We hope that all our readers 
will remember that they are reporters-in- 
chief for “Peace News”, and will write, 
telephone, and cable us about their activi- 
ties. We need these reporters, as unlike 
some papers we don’t have a vast staff of 
photographers and journalists who will run 
at the editor’s beck and call. 


Then, of course, there’s another way in 
which our readers help us. They are our 
publishers. Without the money gathered 
from the appeal, “ Peace News” would not 
be able to come out. We now print about 
12,000 copies a week, and though the circu- 
lation is going up slowly, we won’t be 
financially self-sufficient for a long time 
yet. 


Qur new financial year began. on Feb. 1. 
We do not know yet the result of our past 
year’s work, the final response to these 
weekly appeals, or how much we have bene- 


the police 


I have only one complaint: in places the 
pamphlet refers rather vaguely to “ reme- 
dies ” against police wrongdoing. Although 
these remedies do exist in legal theory, any- 
one who has tried making use of them wil 
know that it is very difficult to win a case 
against the police, partly because of the 
problem of substantiating your charge (the 
police often take care to exceed their powers 
in private or in the presence only of fellow 
policemen), and partly because the courts 
are reluctant to hold policemen liable for 
acts committed in the course of their duty. 


Civil Liberty and the Police contains the 
comments of the National Council of Civil 
Liberties on the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Police, which was reviewed 
in Peace News on June 15. The pamphlet 
is, on the whole, very critical of the Com- 
mission’s report. In one of its most impor- 
tant sections, the Council says: “If good 
relations with the police are to be estab- 
lished, the public must have confidence that 
wrongdoers in the police will be effectively 
disciplined, complaints independently exam- 
ined, and redress accorded. This is not the 
case at present.” 


publishers 


fited from our sales of literature and Ends- 
leigh Cards, We think we shall have reached 
the overall £10,000 - the target we set our- 
selves last year in our drive to improve the 
paper and step up its sales. Although sales 
have risen, printing costs are rising too, and 
we have to fight hard to keep our price at 
6d. We know, therefore, that the Peace 
News Fund will continue to fulfil an essen- 
tial role in maintaining our work. Please 
continue to help us as generously as you 
did in 1962. 


ADAM ROBERTS 


total since February 1 1962 


£3885 


contributions this week £458 14 O 


Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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Editorial: 


The collapse of the Brussels negotiations has 
created a situation of the greatest danger. 
The threat has appeared of a Franco-Ger- 
man nuclear alliance, a combination which 
would be highly provocative in itself and 
would also set a precedent for the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other countries. 


This situation is more of a challenge to the 
people of this country and others than 
would have teen our entry into the Com- 
mon Market. This paper has argued against 
entry, on the grounds that the Common 
Market is an institution of the cold war, 
which helps to keep Europe divided, and 
that Britain should not be drawn.into asso- 
Ciation with an institution of this kind. We 
still hold ‘that this was a correct attitude: 
but we musi admit a mistake in thinking of 
the.Common Market.as a monolithic body 
largely dominated by de Gaulle and 
Adenauer. In fact, the events at Brussels 
have revealed weaknesses in the European 
Community which may well prove fatal to 
the whole idea of creating a West European 
nation. 

There is no reason to envy the people of 
Italy or Benelux, who now find themselves 
entangled in an ‘alliance with one and per- 
haps two undesirable partners (for although 
_ the German delegation came out. against de 
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Gaulle over the “British question,” Dr. 
Adenauer appears to favour the French posi- 
tion). Nor is there very much we can do 
about it. Despite the sympathy for Mr. 
Edward Heath shown by everyone at 
Brussels (except the French), and despite the 
universal condemnation which de Gaulle’s 
intransigence has brought France, it is still 
the case that sympathy does not count for 
much in political terms. Under the present 
Government, Britain has come to be an 
irrelevant country whose influence in inter- 
national affairs is negligible. 


Tt is not our purpose here to propose a 
grand vision for the regeneration of Britain 
as a “great power.” If the next Govern- 
ment chooses to do this we shall watch their 
efforts with interest,.if not with sympathy. 
It would be far healthier for our national 
life if we were to recognise ‘that the days of 
Empire are over and Britain has no special 
place in the world. It would then be open 
to us (if we have the will and the energy) to 
build a democratic society, in which social 
needs are not sacrificed to a mythical “ deter- 
rent,” or to the demands of “ planned obso- 
lescence,” and whose citizens respect each 
other as people, not for their wealth, their 
status, or for the schools they. went to. 


Eventually we will have to realise that there 
is no alternative. The immediate reaction to 
the failure at Brussels has been a bored re- 
signation - a feeling of a lot of time and 


the Common Market 


it's time to wake up 


effort wasted - leavened with some old- 
fashioned, narrow-minded chauvinism. But 
this reaction is quite inadequate in face of 
our present economic situation. The Gov- 
ernment has shown itself quite incapable of 
preventing unemployment, controlling the 
growth of the South and Midlands at the 
expense of the North, providing sufficient 
houses and schools, a rational transport 
system or adequate medical and welfare ser- 
vices. A future Labour Government might 
make some improvement in these fields, but 
any improvement is bound to be limited as 
long as “defence” is our first priority, and 
as long as we maintain a low rate of growth 
in the economy. 


The need is to change over to a peace 
economy from an economy whose public 
sector at least is dominated by spending for 
war: to develop trade with fast-growing 
countries (which include not only the coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia but also those of 
Eastern Europe); and to invest more. All 
this requires far greater Government inter- 
vention in the economy than we have had 
for some years. It could mean controlling 
the supply of steel to the motor industry, so 
that it.could be more usefully allocated else- 
where; it would certainly mean far stricter 
control of industrial location and office 
building; and it should mean taking profit- 
able as well’ as. stagnant industries into 
public ownership, 


But because this is a radical policy it would 
need immense popular support to be success- 
ful; without the energy and enthusiasm of a 
great number of people it would certainly 
be defeated by the powerful people for 
whom the status quo is a source of profit. 
Therefore, it would be futile to set up new 
nationalised industries on the pattern of the 
railways and coal mining (the way these in- 
dustries were organised after nationalisation 
must be one of the chief sources of political 
disillusionment in this century; they would 
have to be democratically operated. It 
would be important to have serious public 
discussion of economic, political and social 
problems and choices; the whole Cemmon 
Market issue has been most noteworthy for 
the almost total public ignorance of the facts 
of the situation. There should be every 
possible encouragement for people ta deve- 
lop co-operative enterprises - housing 
schemes, welfare services, industries, shops 
and offices - and in this respect the trade 
unions should be shaken out of their 
lethargy and pestered to make some creative 
use of their resources, 


This is the kind of challenge which no 
public figure in this country dares face. It 
is up to the citizens to face it for them. It 
might take ten years or twenty to create an 
effective force in support of such a policy, 
but there is nothing else worth trying. It’s 
up to us. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Racialism in retreat 


James Meredith’s decision to register for a 
second term at the University of Mississippi 
confirms once again his great personal 
courage. Yet one of the most impressive 
aspects of his behaviour throughout the 
crisis has been his refusal to plav the hero. 
In an interview on television two weeks ago 
he was asked whether he regarded himself 
as a pioneer or hero, and he said, no, he 
was merely continuing a long tradition. 
“The Negro has been struggling for equal 
rights ever since he’s been a Negro.” 


Meredith’s presence at the university has 
certainly been an important step in the slow 
advance towards racial equality in the 
United States, but it was hardly a triumph 
for non-violence. There are still 500 federal 
troops on the Mississippi campus, and one 
student interviewed said, if they went away, 
Meredith wouid be dead within 24 hours. 


What has Meredith achieved? The most 
important thing, in his own view, was that 
his application, and the reaction to it, made 
clear to the world what the racial situation 
is in Mississippi. The problem has been 
clearly identified; and that is the first step 
towards solving it. The next stage is to 
break the racial barrier a second time. (A 
second Negro, Mr. Dewey Greene, has ap- 
plied to the university and has so far been 
rejected as “not qualified.”) 


Mississippi is the very heart of the Deep 
South. But even there the forces: of racialism 
seeny to be in-retreat.. Several of the white 
students' interviewed’ on‘ television’ seenied 
nervous and guilty,-and one Was even wor- 
ried that, as a result of the Meredith affair, 
his degree from Ole, Miss would brand hirh 
as a bigot. 
te rk ¥ ; 

“ ads 
We may soon see the day When: it ig! no 
longer possible’:for a* man:-to’!be® sent’ to 
prison ‘for’seven years ér more Becau¥e he 
has stolen, say, a loaf of bread. ' ‘The ‘Advi- 
sory Council on the Treatment of Offendets 
has recommended the abolition of | preven- 
tive detention, the system under which per- 
sistent offenders canbe jailed’for 'séven''to 
fourtesn years, ” ho “matter” Holy" small ‘the 
dffénce!” In’ “its “place the Sounci.’ Proposes 


that courts should be able to pass sentence 


of up to ten years’ imprisonment on persist- 
ent offenders convicted on charges which 
normally carry a sentence of five years or 
more, ‘ 

The Home Secretary has stated that he is 
giving “careful consideration” to this re- 
port; in the meantime he has accepted the 
recommendation that current sentences of 
PD should be reduced by granting the nor- 
mal remission of a third of the sentence. At 
present remission for preventive detainees is 
only one-sixth, 


Preventive detention has been the object of 
much criticism since its introduction in 1947. 
I hope it will not be too long before Mr. 
Brooke’s careful consideration leads him 
to do away with it completely. 

* * * 
Under the heading “Allegations Refuted”, the 
Greek Embassy in London has issued a 
press statement about Lord Russell’s letters 
to The Guardian on Greck political 
prisoners. This “refutation” in fact con- 
sists of two letters to the editor of The 
Guardian, one of which was printed, the 
other of which was not. 
In his first letter, Bertrand Russell had men- 
tioned Ioannis Vlachos and Lysandros Nico- 
lopolous,.the two prisoners who died within 
a few days of the announcement of their 
release. The paper announcing the release 
of Vlachos was actually pinned to his dead 
body. 
The letter The Guardian printed from Mr. 
Kovatzis, Assistant. Press Attache of the 
Greek Embassy, says that Nicolopolous was 
sentenced, for 11. murders, and the, other 
letter in :the ‘press statement speaks. of. the 
men as “criminals who had taken arms 
against Greece: and who had murdered many 
innocent people.” In fact, both Nicolopo- 
ldus and Vidchos were imprisoned before 
the civil war. They. were resistance fighters 
who had taken arms against, not the Greeks, 
but the invading Germans. And whatever 
one may think of resistance fighters, one can 
hardly defend a form of “justice ” under 
which*all® the \German war criminals and 
vollabordtors in|! Greece have been’ released, 
while their opponents are still imprisoned. 
A’ year of $0 agd'a German who had been 
in Greece in the war returned there and was 


denounced for the extermination of Jews in 
Salonika. He was sentenced to 25 years, but 
was ammnestied after only a few months. 
Vlachos and Nicolopolous had been in 
prison for 19 years when they died. 

The Greek Embassy’s press statement does 
not, of course, quote these facts, any more 
than it quotes The Guardian's teply to Mr. 
Kovatzis’s letter, or mentions the death of 
Georges Erythriadis, the third political 
prisoner within a month; or the fact that 
there are still 1,192 political prisoners in 
Greece, including elderly women, and that 
150 of them are seriously ill. 


On March 23 and 24 a conference is to be 
held in Paris calling for a general amnesty 
for Greek political prisoners and for a re- 
turn to respect of human rights in Greece. 
Among the 30 British sponsors are A. J. 
Ayer, Lord Boothby, Lord Boyd-Orr, Pro- 
fessor Bronowski, Sir Compton Mackenzie 
and Iris Murdoch, Marcus Lipton, MP, and 
Benedict Birnberg wil] be two of the forty 
British representatives. Anyone wishing to 
attend this conference can get details from 
Benedict Birnberg, 89 Borough High Street. 
S.E.1. Appeals for the amnesty of the poli- 
tical prisoners can be sent to His Excellency 
the Greek Ambassador, A. Melas, 51 Upper 
Brook Street, W.1, 


* * . 


A clean.and pleasing appearance is the first 
thing one notes about the new CND quar- 
terly journal, boldly entitled War and Peace 
and published this week. The contents are 
impressive, though ‘anydne looking for big 
names rather than serious argtiment Will! be 
disappointed. Felix Pirani, analysifg the 
US “defence ” budget, sets the standard for 
careful researching and detailed argument 
which I hope will be kept up. 

War and Peace will, I think, serve two pur- 
poses : it will provide a forum where uni- 
lateralists and-non-unilateralists can debate 
seriously - this has been a long-felt need. It 
will also provide opportunities for unilater- 
alists to argue and define their ideas. Stuart 
Hall's defence of Steps towards Peace, the 
best I have yet seen, is an ee example 
of thises tyr = 3 stoner? 
The price is four Shillings, or 4s, 6d. _Post 
free, frotti CND? 


at school in South Africa: 
inequality in education is one 
of the founations of apartheid 


Growing up 
In 
South Africa 


a white woman’s 
view of apartheid 


Most of us find it very easy to de- 
nounce apartheid as wicked, but it is 
less easy to understand why most 
of the white people of South Africa 
cling to this system which seems, to us, 
so obviously leading to disaster. The 
author of this article is a white South 
African woman who now lives in Lon- 
don. We have withheld her name be- 
cause of the possibility of repercussions 
on her family who are still in South 
Africa. 


Many people, especially politicians, seem to 
think that all they have to do to bring about 
racial co-operation in Africa is to tell the 
people there to co-operate. The outside 
world has now realised that afl men are 
equal, so they say to the white men in 
Africa, “ You must stop treating black men 
as inferior and accept them into your 
society and your government - in fact, in 
certain cases you must submit to their gov- 
ernment of what until! now you have re- 
garded as your territory.” They are sur- 
prised and hurt when the white man’s re- 
action is intransigent. 


In the Republic of South Africa the white 
population is divided into two language 
groups, the proportion of Afrikaans-speak- 
ing people to English-speaking being 
roughly 5:4. Both languages are official, 
and in education and most areas of employ- 
ment one is required to be bilingual. One's 
home language would tend to place one 
either in the English-speaking group with 
its arrogant assumption of superiority, or 
in the Afrikaner group with its strong core 
of independent and self-righteous Calvinism 
and an abiding resentment against all things 
English. The non-European population - 
outnumbering the white by more than 4:1 - 
is made up of several different Bantu tribes, 
Asians, and Cape Coloureds or half-cast 
people. 


I grew up in a fairly typical, English-speak- 
ing, South African home, We were sent to 
bilingual schools in order to become fluent 
_ Afrikaans speakers, and we learit the Bantu 
language of our area from our servants. 
We cared for the welfare of our black ser- 
vants, and were horrified at acts of cruelty 
or exploitation. 


There was a certain ambivalence in our 
relationship with the servants. On the one 
hand we were intimate; they looked after us 
and played with us when we were small, 
and we would go to their cooking-pots and 
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share handfuls of stiff mealic-meal porridge. 
We would spend long hours tagging after 
the garden-boy or the wash-woman. con- 
versing in their language and imbibing 
native lore. At a very early age I was 
familiar with Tokolosh, the evil spirit which 
haunts the river bank, and my nanny used 
him as a threat when I was naughty. Later 
I learned that he belonged to primitive 
native superstition and discarded my belief 
in him, but there is still deep down in me 
an awareness of that other world of dark 
and fearsome things, and when the maid 
wants to go home to her kaya before dark 
I not only understand, but fee! why. 


On the other hand we were taught directly 
and by inference that anyone with a dark 
skin was a servant. As small children we 
could command and be obeyed. We could 
call a man of mature years “ boy” and were 
superior, Black people were different and 
inferior. We might love individuals as I 
did my nanny, and even think of them as 
part of the family, always there, always 
loyal, to be clothed and fed, and looked 
after when they were ill or in distress; but 
we did not sit at table together, nor travel 
in the same part of the train. The differ- 
ence was something we simply took for 
granted, and so did the rest of the world 
at that time. 


The warm, family relationship with cur ser- 
vants was one thing; the generalised attitude 
to the bulk of black people quite another. 
Living on a farm as we did, most of the 
Natives we met were in any case “raw” - 
even our servants had to be trained in 
elementary cleanliness and our standards of 
behaviour, and when they were slow to 
learn we said they were stupid. When they 
came from the kraals they wore blankets 
and beads, had their faces and hair smeared 
with clay, and smelt - to our nostrils - 
offensive. The educated native was a rarity 
belonging to the city and someone whom 
we regarded with patronising amusement. 


But by the time I was growing up new ideas 
were being expressed. One must not use the 
old familiar word ‘ kaffir,” which was now 
derogatory, nor even “native,” but “ Afri- 
can.” And an African had rights. Some 
people even said he had the right to the 
land. 


I am a fourth-generation South African. 
My father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father spent their lives building and shaping 
the part of the country in which I live. Has 
an African more proprietary right to it than 
I because his skin is black and mine is 
white ? In all probability his ancestors 
came south from the great lakes when mine 
had already established a homestead on the 
Cape coast. 


Were we simply to give up this place where 
we had fought and endured drought and 
flood, the difficulties and dangers of isola- 


tion, and had tamed the land and even made 
it fruitful, to ignorant and improvident 
people who, without white supervision, de- 
nuded the land of trees, grazed it bare, then 
left it to erode ? 


We felt that such ideas were monstrously 
unjust, and that the people who propagated 
them were theorists who did not have to 
live in the country and did not understand. 
South Africans always counter your argu- 
ments on the subject of racial discrimina- 
tion by saying: ‘’ You don’t understand 
..' But we also do not understand; we 
do not want to understand that we cannct 
stop the tide of black independence in 
Africa. Too much emotion has got in the 
way of our understanding, and one of the 
emotions is fear. We began to think of the 
black man as an enemy again. 


My father and grand-father fought in the 
kaffir wars, and told terrifying tales of 
marauding kaffirs. Time and again as 
children we witnessed the sudden flaring up 
of passions in which even our civilised ser- 
vants could lose contro] and attack each 
other violently with teeth, knives, axes, 
whatever came to hand. More recently 
people have been brutally butchered in 
Kenya and the Congo. When you have 
known that all your life, your instinctive 
reaction to an angry black man is self- 
preservation, And because the black man 
is growing angry we lose our heads and try 
to keep him down by force. 


At the same time we do what we can to 
improve the African’s material welfare; 
better housing, new hospitals, schools and 
universities. But whatever qualifications he 
achieves he must use them among his own 
people. We will not have any non-Euro- 
pean in any positions superior to any white 
man within our society. Of course he must 
be educated - we all agree on that. But the 
financial burden falls on the white man, as 
most non-Europeans do not earn enough to 
pay taxes. Naturally, the white man says 
“Schools for our children first, and then for 
Africans.” The answer is to pay Africans 
more so that they could support their own 
schools, but this would mean bringing down 
the white South African’s standard of living, 
and this he not unnaturally resists. 


From this background and with these atti- 
tudes I came as a postgraduate student to 
university in England. I had been told, of 
course, that there was no colour bar here. 
I soon became accustomed to the presence 
of people who at home would have been 
classed as non-Europeans. I found myself 
for the first time sharing facilities with 
people of a different colour. However, this 
was all impersonal and did not require very 
much adjustment. 


It was nevertheless a shock to me when, as 
I was lunching alone in a student refectory, 
a black man sat down opposite me with the 


I was 
embarrassed. I glanced round to see 
whether anyone I knew could see me - 
though, of course, it would not have mat- 
tered. I wondered fleetingly whether I 
should move, but ordinary good manners 
forbade that. I answered monosyllabically 
and concentrated on my plate. I was pro- 
foundly uncomfortable. Presently I became 
aware that my companion was chatting 
easily and pleasantly to me as an equal, 
that his table manners were impeccable - 
that he was, in fact, an intelligent and 
gentlemanly person. By degrees I managed 
to contribute something to the conversation 
and even to feel a measure of ease in his 
company. Such an experience could never 
have been possible had not the social situa- 
tion in England forced it upon me. 


evident intention of being friendly. 


It is some years since that experience. Daily 
contact with people of many races has grad- 
ually accustomed me to social inter-mixing. 
Through studying with them I have come 
to know some Africans and people of other 
races as friends. I even found to my aston- 
ishment recently that I had forgotten for a 
while that a colleague with whom I was 
dining out was black. But these are indivi- 
duals, and I am not in my own country, 
where I should be at the very least ostra- 
cised for such behaviour. 


One must not forget either that my lunch 
companion was also a stranger in England, 
adapting himself to the customs of the 
country. He was living daily in a Western 
world, speaking fluent English, of the élite 
of his own country. 


It is only outside their own country that 
white South Africans can learn to think of 
non-Europeans as people of equal worth, 
and begin to appreciate the daily humilia- 
tions forced on non-Europeans in South 
Africa because of their colour. ’ 


Inside the Republic the Government is con- 
stantly justifying and enforcing separation 
in every sphere of life. Not only the laws 
of the land, social taboos, and the earliest 
engendered emotional reactions, but the bar- 
riers of different cultures and languages - 
the majority of urban white people do not 
speak any Bantu language - militate against 
the races achieving any real understanding 
of each other or any basis for co-operation. 
The gulf now seems unbridgeable. 


The Professor of History at Natal Univer 
sity said recently that it is too late to make 
the concessions to the African which might 
have made it possible for us to live toge- 
ther; but we must nevertheless go on trying 
because there is nothing else that we can do. 


Anne Vogel's article on the family and 
politics has been held over as a result of 
pressure on space, 
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IA’S STRI 


A. J. Muste, national chairman of the Committee for Non-Violent Action and 
chairman of the North American section of the World Peace Brigade, has often 
visited India, and was recently there for a few weeks, during which time he 
spoke with many Indian Government leaders, including Mr. Nehru, and leaders 


of the Indian peace movemeni. 


The first part of his report deals with the 


impact of the berder war with China on the Indian Government and the Indian 
pecple generally. The second part, which we shall publish next week, covers 


its effect on the Indian peace movement. 


The war-like reaction of the Indian Govern- 
ment and people to the border crisis in 
the autumn ot 1962, like the forcible take- 
over of Goa a year or so earlier, was a con- 
siderable shock to many people. The image 
of India had been related in people’s minds 
with non-violence and Gandhi. That image 
has now been marred. The reaction has 
been partly, of course, one of gloating that 
India is no better than us; but there has 
also been sorrow over the sudden death of 
‘a hope that a saving element had somehow 
been introduced into history. There is, in 
any case, no doubt that the concept of non- 
Violence has received a blow. 


To Indians generally, and also, I think, to 
members of the Government and those close 
to them, the Chinese military movements in 
the Ladakh area and further east in NEFA 
(North East Frontier Agency) in October- 
November, 1962, were a complete surprise. 
The element of shock was the greater be- 
cause, traditionally, the Himalayas had been 
regarded as a bastion assuring the sub-con- 
tinent of much the same kind of security 
that the oceans provided for the US in the 
era before the aeroplane. Suddenly the in- 
cursion of the Chinese into the territory 
south of the mountains put an end to this 
isolation. For a time it looked as though 
the Chinese could have kept on moving 
south into the plains indefinitely. In any 
case, as Vinoba Bhave put it, science had 
levelled the mountain barrier, 


The element of shock for the Indians was 
greatly increased by the fact that the Nehru 
Government had pursued what it consid- 
ered a policy of friendship and goodwill 
towards China and had assiduously taught 
the people that India and China were 


The casualties 


Defence Minister Y. B. Chavan gave 
the following figures of India’s casual- 
ties in the war against China in the 
Jndian Parliament on January 21: 


Killed - 322. 
Wounded - 676. 
Missing - 2,149. 
Captured - 3.350. 


706 of the captured men have since 
been repatriated. —US News and World 
Report, February 4. 


friendly nations. War between them was 
simply not thought about. The effect of the 
Chinese attack may therefore be compared 
to that of Pearl Harbour on the US - only 
worse, since on the eve of Pearl Harbour it 
was known that war between Japan and 
America was imminent. India now regards 
itself as the injured innocent who, if it had 
any self respect and guts at all, had no 
choice but to defend itself against such an 
attack. 


The immediate effect was electrifying and 
caused almost as much surprise as the 
Chinese attack itself. A wave of nation- 
alism swept over the country, and it is clear 
that a degree of national unity, a feeling of 
“nationhood ” well beyond that which pre- 
viously existed, has been one of the chief 
products of the Chinese attack. If, as some 
think, the Chinese expected India to fall 
apart at the first blows, this was a big mis- 
calculation. The patriotic upsurge has been 
marked by all the manifestations with which 
we are. alas, so familiar: flag-waving, heap- 
ing praise in the bravery of “ our soldiers ” 
in retreat, reporting enemy atrocities, demon- 
strations, popular donations to the Defence 
Fund, stepping up recruiting, and so on. 


To all who think in conventional terms 
about the development of nations, national 
“interests,” and defence of the nation and 
its values or way of life, this upsurge of 
national feeling in India has been gratify- 
ing. This is true both of Indians themselves 
and of westerners, who have been concerned 
about India’s rdle in the East-West conflict. 
Before the present development many people 
were apprehensive that India’s association 
with pacifism or non-violence, whether in 
ancient tradition or in relation to Gandhi, 
meant a lack of the manlier virtues on the 
part of its people and of toughness on the 
part of its Government. Now it is felt that 
Indians have awakened from their dream, 
and, being awake, prove just as manly and 
militant as the rest of mankind. 


Both for Indians and Westerners, pacifists 
and non-pacifists, this is a period of sus- 
pense, of trying to make out just what hap- 
pened and what is likely to happen when 
the winter is over and fighting may be re- 
sumed, and of trying to make out also the 
forces that brought about the present situa- 
tion. Although it is difficult to make judg- 
ments at this stage, I still believe that Nehru, 
and those in the Cabinet and among the 
intelligentsia who support him, on the whole 
exercise a restraining influence in favour of 


GGLE FOR POWE! 


negotiation, and the maintenance of a 
measure of civil liberty, Nehru is still in 
some meaningful degree a “ man of peace,” 
and certainly thinks of himself as such. 
There are Gandhians, like Vinoba Bhave 
himself, who believe that “deep down in 
his heart” Nehru is a believer in non- 
violence, 


There is still, therefore, along with all the 
stepping up of military preparations and 
talk of driving out the foe forever from the 
soil of Mother India, a strong current of 
idealism, and Indians still profess a desire 
for peace and “non-alignment.” I do not 
think that this talk is for the most part 
hypocritical, certainly not consciously so. 
The idealistic currents are not without some 
influence in the nation’s affairs. But their 
importance is, in my view, exaggerated by 
Gandhians and by defenders of Nehru and 
the Government, and this leads to con- 
siderable confusion, 


For example, Nehru’s so-called non-align- 
ment policy has been thought of by him- 
self presumably, and certainly by many of 
his devotees, including members of the 
Gandhian movement, as somehow an ex- 
pression of a Gandhian approach to inter- 
national relations. In a limited sense this 
is true, and one can understand that this 
consideration should be a part of the sub- 
jective motivation of people who spent most 
of their active life, and especially their 
youth, under Gandhi’s massive influence. 
But in terms of political reality the non- 
alignment policy simply represented, from 
one angle, the “national interest” of a rela- 
tively weak and newly independent nation 
with two powerful and expansionist nations 
near its borders - the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China - who should not be unneces- 
sarily provoked. From another angle, it 
represented the natural impulse of this 
newly independent nation to stand aloof 
from the policies of the West, which repre- 
sented the colonialism by which it had been 
exploited and oppressed, 


The situation which has now developed in 
northern India cannot be understood in 
isolation from the Chinese take-over in 
Tibet a few years ago. A policy of non- 
intervention in the affairs of another people, 
and of devotion to democracy, not to men- 
tion Gandhian non-violence, would certainly 
have dictated some strong criticism on the 
part of Nehru and the Indian Government 
of the Chinese action. It was pointed out to 
me in India that in the UN India abstained 
on the question of violation of human 
rights in Tibet 


The “soft” attitude towards both Russia 
and China, for which Nehru and Krishna 
Menon certainly stood, can be looked at 
from two angles in relation to the present 
crisis. On the one hand, there was a moral 


defect here, a tendency to use a double 
standard in judging the behaviour of 
nations. 


But some would say that a much more 
grievous error was committed by Nehru 
and Menon in misjudging Chinese inten- 
tions and, therefore, leaving the country 
politically and militarily unprepared for 
what happened in the autumn in 1962, No 
political leader should be guilty of the cal- 
culation that a regime which had seized 
Tibet in the presumed interest of its security 
would let matters rest there. It was bound 
to want to secure a better connection be- 
tween Sinkiang and Tibet, which is what it 
was doing when it - secretly, it is alleged - 
built the road in Ladakh which it now 
wants to keep. The Chinese regime, more- 
over, knew as well as Indian leaders knew, 
or should have known, that science had 
levelled the Himalayan barrier. It “had” 
to be concerned about what was ‘going on in 
places like Nepal and Assam, among the 
peoples south of the Himalayas who were 
now their next-door neighbours, 


This territory traditionally belonged to 
India, if only in that it lay south of the 
mountain barrier. Also, India has at the 
moment no expansionist designs in the 
north or, for that matter, anywhere else. 
Nevertheless, in a world which operates on 
the basis of power and “ balance ” of power, 
and in which the Chinese People’s Republic 
is faced with the presence of US power in 
Japan, in Formosa, in the Pacific, in some 
of the south-east Asian countries, and even 
in Pakistan, Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
were bound to be concerned about what 
was happening south of the Himalayan 
border and about possible rivatry from 
India. Even if its relations with India had 
been entirely friendly in the past, it was 
not, as a power state, bound to assume they 
would always remain so. It was only be- 
having as a proper power state in seeking to 
extend its defence area where it had the 
power to do so, 


All I am pointing out so far is that the 
Indian Government and people have no 
business to be as “surprised” as they are 
- or, pethaps in the case of some, as they 
make out to be - over the Chinese military 
operations. I am inclined to agree with the 
India view that these operations were 
“ aggressive.” It certainly cannot be denied 
that Chinese forces moved ahead and kept 
doing so for some time. This required con- 
siderable previous preparation. It is equally 
clear that the Indian troops were not moving 
ahead in force and were not prepared for 
tie scate of operations which occurred. I 
have already made it clear that I consider 
that the Chinese regime has an expan- 
sionist trend which, however, is not unique 
and does not necessarily or predominantly 
arise out of its Communist ideology, though 
this plays a part. Russian expansionism is, 
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Left: May Day in Peking. 

Right : Sikh troops in New Delhi. 
(photos: L’Espresso),. 

Below: A. J. Muste (R) with Bayard 
Rustin at the recent Oxford confer- 
ence of non-aligned peace move- 
menis (photo: John Hopkins). 


or was, not a phenomenon which arose with 
Communism, nor was Western expansionism 
a Communist phenomenon. Some actually 
regarded it as Christian. 


As for the immediate situation in Ladakh 
and NEFA, I am not altogether clear, The 
border dispute has certainly been going on 
for some years and no one denies that India 
took some steps to “ strengthen its position.” 
Naturally, it claimed that these measures 
were purely defensive as governments 
always do in such situations, By the same 
token, they never seem purely defensive to 
the other government involved. How is it 
to know when the “defence” will become 
strong enough to move ahead and secure a 
more advanced and stronger “ defensive 
position” ? And is it not the responsibility 
of the second government to its people to 
take no chances in a situation of this kind, 
but rather to undertake a defensive offen- 
sive itself ? 


I have not read in detail the documents 
about the McMahon line, the negotiations 
and the military mancuvres of the respec- 
tive armies. Bertrand Russell and some 
others who claim to have done so come to 
the conclusion that the Chinese were actu- 
ally reacting to an Indian “ aggression” at 
the time hostilities broke out in October, 
1962. IT still doubt that. On the part of 
most who reach this conclusion I sense a 
tendency to idealise Chinese behaviour It 
‘seems to me, moreover, that the military 
facts are against them. In addition to what 
I have already said on that point the Menon 
policy was certainly that of concentrating 
Indian forces on the Pakistan border rather 
than in the north. 


The India-Pakistan situation is a tragic and 
complicated one. It is a sort of permanent 
civil war, intensified by the potentially ex- 
plosive communal or religious split. It 
seems to me to be impossible not to sym- 
pathise with the Indian position on many 
points, But, again, there is no escaping the 
fact that it is a “cold war” which is going 
on, with troops ranged on either side, and 
that India is guarding its position by force. 
There is no claim that a Gandhian or non- 
violent policy has been practised. The 


Indian Government is acting in the interests, 
as it conceives it, of the Indian state. 


When independence was imminent the pre- 
sent Indian leaders chose the course of 


forming a state after the conventional pat- 
tern and equipping it from the start with a 
relatively large military establishment. 
The so-called border dispute is not a tech- 
nical or legal one as to where a line some- 
body drew years ago runs or a new line 
should run. If it were, it would never have 
arisen or would have been resolved one way 
or other long ago. Jt is a dispute about 
power, about national sovercignty, about 
“honour,” about “our sacred soil.” It may 
be, in one sense, a struggle beteween ways 
of life, between contrasting or conflicting 
moral and spiritual values, and as such, of 
vast, even supreme, importance. But then, 
of course, the crucial question arises as to 
how moral and spiritual values are in fact 
defended and vindicated. And if the “de 
fence” is by essentially identical military 
means in each case, what is then the differ- 
ence between the “values” in the end ? 


Whatever the answer to such questions, the 
fact remains that on one level the conflict 
is one between power states, is about 
national interest and power. In such a con- 
text, no state is ever as “innocent” as many 
Indians seem to think India is at this 
moment. In a deeper sense, there are no 
“innocents”? and no “devils” in such a 
situation, but only unfortunates caught in 
the same trap. 


What lies ahead ? Among informed and 
vocal people there is, I think, no-one who 
holds that the border dispute will somehow 
be settled before long, and then everything 
will be as it was before between China and 
India, or even better. Not only is it univer- 
sally felt that it will take a long time for 
the scars to"heal under the best of circum- 
stances, but the Indian Government’s policy 
is based on the assumption that things will 
not be the same again: the armed forces 
must be greatly strengthened so that neither 
China nor any other nation will again find 
India unprepared to meet attack. Whoever 
said that the “facade of non-violence ” has 
been dropped by India for good, or at least 
for an indefinite period, was essentially cor- 
rect. That India, like almost any other 
country, is now faced with “the enemy,” 
and that its state policy is largely deter- 
mined by that fact, is accepted. The dis- 
cussion in army and other Government 
circles is about whether the chief enemy is 
Pakistan or China. 

I have the impression that there are a good 
many who, nevertheless, hope things will not 
get too bad and that India will not get in- 
volved in a protracted and bitter arms race 
with China. They hope that the interests of 
other powers, and their conflicts with China 
and with each other, will restrain the 
Chinese Government and even perhaps 
bring a general relaxation into world rela- 
tionships and something like general peace. 


A good deal is made in this connection of 
the Moscow-Peking controversy and the fact 
that, although Khrushchev did not formally 
condemn Peking for its advance into India, 
he did not condemn India either, and has 
also not indicated that he would not send 
Delhi the small number of MIGs which had 
been promised. No doubt the fact that 
Khrushchev has not raised a howl about 
US military aid to India is also significant. 
There are those who hold that what caused 
Peking to put a unilateral cease-fire into 
effect was that Khrushchev threatened to 
hold up the fuel oil on which China’s eco- 
nomy and military establishment depend, I 
did not get the impression from leading 
figures in the Indian Government that they 
believe this, and I do not think that it is 
necessary to explain the mysterious Chinese 
withdrawal. Mao’s traditional and famous 
strategy is to advance as hard and far as he 
can at a given juncture, and then stop or 
even draw back part way if the power rela- 
tionship require it. It seems highly unlikely 
that Peking had planned, given the logistical 
and transport problems it would entail, to 
move much further during the winter than 
it did. Moreover, a lot had been accom- 
plished by way of humiliating India and 
Nehru, giving an exhibition of Chinese dar- 
ing and power to Khrushchev, to south-east 
Asian countries, and to Formosa. 


The assumpticn that the Peking regime is 
recklessly adventurist may be wrong. It is 
interesting that Mao is not only accusing 
Khrushchev of retreat and betrayal in taking 
Soviet missiles out of Cuba, but of adven- 
turism in putting them there in the first 
place. I do not, however, believe that, in 
the absence of a general world settlement, 
Peking will agree to a favourable disposi- 
tion of the border dispute and then relax its 


pressure in India or elsewhere in south-east - 


Asia. 


Another development to which optimists in 
India look is a possible rapprochement be- 
tween the US and Russia. This is not im- 
possible, and if the twa stood together on 
it, it might constitute powerful protection 
for India against China. My own feeling is 
that it is too early to be optimistic about 
such a rapprochement. So far both super 
states are still engaged in stepping up their 
military budgets, not cutting them down. 
Nor is it at all certain that the US and 
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Russia, even if on friendly terms with each 
other, would be prepared to get involved in 
a major war over an attack by China on 
India, As for the Kennedy administration, 
while it is supplying arms “ without strings ” 
in the present emergency, it is proceeding 
cautiously in relation to a long-range pro- 
gramme. It would be risky to assume that 
it would want a military alliance with India 
even if India wanted it. This would involve 
heavy commitments which it may not wish 
to take on in view of those it already has 
in Latin America and Europe. 


India’s “ independence,” therefore, now de- 
pends on the world situation, on other 
powers, who will not be primarily concerned 
about India’s welfare, and who will expect 
India to pay a price for their support. Its 
“non-alignment ” is subject to the exigen- 
cies of power relationships in the world and 
its dream of leading an independent force 
of non-aligned nations has been forfeited, 
or at any rate brushed aside, by the tide of 
events. 


There are a good many in India who take 
a less hopeful view than those I have been 
describing. So prominent and noble a figure 
as C, Rajagopalachari openly calls for an 
alliance of India with the US and Great 
Britain as the only relatively safe. policy. 
If one now raises the question of what India 
would do if China presently develops a 
nuclear bomb, one will, I find, listen in vain 
for anyone to suggest seriously that India 
would not follow suit. It is thus possible 
that India has now been drawn into a fierce 
power struggle and arms race with China 
and that Asia will also become a terrain of 
the global power struggle and nuclear arms 
race, a development which it is terrible to 
contemplate. 


lf fighting should break out again in the 
spring - even perhaps if China takes a tough 
propaganda line and there is a formidable 
threat of another attack - a major govera- 
mental crisis seems to me unavoidable. 
Nehru may not formally be displaced if he 
is physically able to bear the strain of such 
a situation, but actual government control 
may well be taken out of his hands and 
those of other older ‘“ Gandhians” who 
have ruled the Congress Party and India 
since Independence, and would presumably 
fall into the hands of younger and generally 
tougher men, perhaps the army, ~~~ 
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What alternative? How radical? 


The Radical Alternative, edited by George 
Watson. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 21s.) 


Until the mid-1950s the Liberal Party, living 
on the glories of its Gladstonian past, ap- 
peared incapable of staging a revival. A 
party of small shopkeepers in the age of 
the supermarkets, of the small man increas- 
ingly powerless amidst the large producers, 
its policies seemed out of touch with reality. 
A call from the undertaker looked immi- 
nent. 

But today a Liberal revival is under way. 
How has it eccurred ? The inspiration de- 
finitely did not come from the Old Guard: 
these dewy-eyed young idealists did not 
spring from Lady Violet's loins. They are 
the product of a profound social change in 
Britain, the growing number of professional 
and white collar workers who feel they can- 
not identify themselves with either Capital 
or Labour. A new middle class has arisen 
to resuscitate the middle-of-the-road political 
party. 

Its message soon reached receptive ears. 
Probably never before has the public been 
so disgruntled, so distrustful, so cynical 
about the two major parties. The appear- 
anc2 of some bright new faces, not tarnished 
by power politics, came as a welcome re- 
lief. And if they had no clear, thought out 
policy on many issues, then this was an 
advantage, as it allowed them to encompass 
the whole gamut of popular disgust. 
Moreover, where distinct policies do exist, 
the Liberals often have an extremely en- 
lightened, humane approach. In the collec- 


tion of essays under review, produced by 
Oxford Liberal Group, Mr. Petersen makes 
many useful suggestions for educational ad- 
vance; Mr. Bush makes perceptive criticisms 
of our attitude to science; while Mr. Mark 


ON THE 
PREVENTION 


OF WAR 
John Strachey 


‘A contribution to our com- 
prehension of the nuclear age 
which is probably the most 
valuable that a British intellec- 
tual can make.’ - Sunday Times. 
“Its importance can hardly be 
exaggerated.” - Sunday Tele- 
graph. 
“One of the most sensible and 
stimulating contributions to 
the nuclear debate in the last 
few years.’ - The Economist. 
40s cloth 15s. paper 


THE 
LEGACY OF 


HIROSHIMA 
Edward Teller 
with Allen Brown 


“A cool, scientific assessment 
of the situation created by the 
invention of nuclear weapons. 
It is just what is needed by 
statesmen and the general 
public.’ - Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 
“An important document of 
our time.’ - Sunday Times. 

30s 
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Bonham Carter and others put forward 
proposals, similar to those of Labour re- 
visionists like Anthony Crosland, which 
would make Britain a happier, more civil- 
ised country. 

My criticisms, in the main, do not stem 
from what is said. Indeed, the remarkable 
thing about the present collection of essays 
is not so much what is said as what is left 
unsaid. The key issues are never even dis- 
cussed: the existing economic system is 
uncritically and unquestionably accepted; 
nothing is said about the problems of two- 
thirds of mankind, the under-developed 
areas; and no mention whatsoever is made 
of disarmament. 

All contributors appear to assume the cold 
war will blithely continue forever; whether 
it does or not, the Liberals have no pro- 
posals for ending it. Throughout the book, 
writers continually mention that the word 
“radical” means tackling problems at their 
roots, Yet, at the same time, they show 
singularly little inclination for getting down 
to fundamentals themselves, let alone posing 
a “ radical alternative.” 

The Liberal revival, far from being firmly 
based on principle, could only occur in a 
period like the present, when Britain’s poli- 
tical Establishment conspires to keep 
matters of principle from being discussed. 
Trivialities are considered in Parliament, 
not the life-and-death issues affecting the 
British people. And this admirably suits the 
Liberals, who are not agreed among them- 
selves on fundamentals. If their frail craft 
encountered the rocks of principle, it would 
be shattered. Essentially, it is for smooth, 
shallow waters. 

A typical instance of the wide range of 
views came when the last Liberal Assembly 
discussed industrial affairs. Some delegates 
wanted totalitarian shackles placed on trade 
unions, whilst others wished to liberate 
workers by giving them complete control of 


industry. To some extent this strange bifur- 
cation appears in these essays. Many of the 
writers espouse the traditional virtues of 
toleration, freedom and enterprise. But if 
workers show such enterprise through their 
wage claims as to endanger the profit- 
making system, then Mr. Peter Wiles wants 
toleration thrown overboard, He argues 
they should be resisted until they collapse. 
“Let the community (and it is not hypo- 
crisy to substitute ‘community’ for ‘em- 
ployer’) then exert its bargaining power.” 
Nor is that all: Mr. Wiles says, “ Britain 
needs a strong Taft-Hartley Act.” 


Mr, Wiles’s views are echoed by Bonham 
Carter, who evidentally wants the state to 
interfere with trade union structure. He is 
particularly sensitive about the way trade 
unions interpret their constitutions. But 
Iet’s put the shoe on the other foot: how 
would Bonham Carter like the state to 
meddle in the running of the Liberal 
Party ? To see if it is carrying out its cen- 
stitution 2? What would he say then ? 


Yet, although it is a little publicised fact, 
the Liberal Party’s own internal set-up, 
from a democratic standpoint, compares 
unfavourably with that of any union, even 
the ETU when the Communists were in 
control. For the Liberal Party is run by a 
smal! Standing Committee which, while it 
is not even mentioned in the party's con- 
stitution. takes all the important decisions. 
This committee - Bernard Levin described 


them as “the five butchers of Victoria 
Street” - control the party apparatus, sup- 
press resolutions that might embarrass 


leadership, and stage manage the annual 
conference. 


In 1960 Lt.-Colonel Lort-Phillips, who is a 
unilateralist, resigned from the post of 
Liberal treasurer because of this “ Party 
dictatorship.” He said, “I was elected 
patty treasurer by the votes of more than 


a thousand Assembly delegates from all 
over the country. That my office can now 
be considered null and void by a self- 
appointed body of five, two of whom are 
not even members of the party executive, 
is a matter which must have wide repercus- 
sions and which must undermine confidence 
in the party administration.” Communist 
ballot-rigging is one thing, Liberal consti- 
tulion-rigging another. But they both have 
the same effect: they nullify democratic 
process and stop awkward customers secur- 
ing office. 


In the Labour and Tory Parties the party 
machine prints all resolutions sent from the 
constituency organisations. It is therefore 
possible in a rough and ready way to gather 
what the views of the party rank-and-filers 
are and to see whether they are at variance 
with those cf the leadership. But these 
limited powers of expression are not 
allowed inside the Liberal Party. At the 
last Assembly Miss Manuela Sykes com- 
plained that several resolutions from 
Liberal Associations had been suppressed 
because they would disclose differences 
with Party policy on the Common Market. 
Also, 38 out of the 39 resolutions submitted 
on H-bomb tests never saw the light of day. 
The 39th, against the. wishes of its mover, 
Dr. Taylor, was bowdlerised by the Stand- 
ing Committee and never was considered 
by the Assembly in the form that the Yeovil 
Association originally intended. 


During the last General Eicction the Liberal 


Party fought with the slogan “ People 
count.” It is significant how little people 
count inside the Liberal organisation. 


Democracy, like charity, should begin at 
home, but with the Liberal Party it just 
doesn’t. The Old Guard's reactionary rump 
remains firmly in the seat of power and 
will squash any progressive moves, except 
on the most ephemeral issues. 


Rod Prince 


Where did all the poets go? 


First Years of Revolution, 1918-21, by Ilya 
Ehrenburg. (MacGibbon and Kee, 25s.) 


The first years of the Russian Revolution 
were years of civil war, pogroms and famine 
- but also years of artistic experiment, with 
poetry readings in Moscow cafés and 
futurist paintings decorating the streets for 
the May Day celebrations. Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
life during this period was the same mix- 
ture of hardship, freedom and sudden 
change. Reading this book, I was con- 
stantly reminded of the way events like the 
Russian Revolution enter people’s lives and 
change them to an extent which is almost 
impossible for us to imagine in this country. 
So different has been our experience of the 
twentieth century that, on all matters con- 
cerning the USSR, we are very much the 
victims of the official attitudes of the two 
sides in the cold war. More than anything 
else, we need to hear individual voices. 


This is where Ilya Ehrenburg’s book is very 
valuable. It combines his personal com- 
ments on political events with a mass of 
descriptive detail of everyday life which is 
hard to come by except in a few Soviet 
films like The Road to Life. He devotes 
chapters to people like Mayakovsky, Meyer- 
hold, Yesenin and Pasternak; he also pre- 
sents us with some bizarre information. For 
example, when he was in charge of all the 
children’s theatres in the Russian Republic, 
Ehrenburg’s trousers fell to pieces, and he 
had to go everywhere in a greatcoat. It was 
months before he could get the necessary 
chit to be issued with a new pair. 
We are sc used to the recital of the greater 
sins of the Soviet bureaucracy that it comes 
as quite a shock to hear of a lesser sin: 
In Archangel in 1934 I saw them blow up 
the customs house built in the time of 
Peter the Great; when I asked why, I was 
told: “It interferes with the traffic”; yet 


in those days you could count the cars in 
Archangel on the fingers of two hands. 


Ehrenburg is critical here, as he is else- 
where in this book. But he is not anti- 
Soviet. As he points out, the Soviet system 
is an established fact: 


I doubt if even one of the hundred people 
whom [ spoke to yesterday can remember 
pre-revolutionary Russia; for the 50-year- 
olds, not to mention those still younger, 
the Soviet system is not an idea to argue 
about, not the programme of a particular 
party, but a natural form of society. 


In 1917 Ehrenburg found himself an ob- 
server, and it took him two years to realise 
the significance of the Revolution: 
I failed to see the most important thing: 
what I had dreamt of as an adolescent. 
what I had glimpsed as a vision in prison 
cells was coming true. Life is never like 
dreams, 


This theme comes up again and again in the 
book: that whatever ordeals and horrors 
were to follow, there was no question of 
going back. Sometimes this attitude seems 
extraordinarily disturbing, as in the case 
of his arrest in 1920, on suspicion of being 
a counter-revolutionary agent. This episode 
is mentioned with remarkable calmness 
when you consider that people so arrested 
tended to be shot if they were not released. 
In another way, the section on futurism and 
“left art” is equally disturbing. What has 
happened to the artistic freedom of the 
early years ? Ehrenburg can write a sent- 
ence like this: 
I do not believe that collective farmers 
painted in the manner of the academic 
(Bolognese) school can give many people 
pleasure, nor that it is possible to convey 
the rhythm of the second half of the 
twentieth century by that profusion of 


subsidiary clauses which Leo Tolstoy used 
so brilliantly. 


But compare that, not even with Stalin and 
Zhdanov, but with Khrushchev’s recent re- 
marks about “the tail of an ass,” and it is 
clear that the struggle even for this modest 
point of view is not yet over. 


Yet Ehrenburg has somehow managed to 
keep his confidence. However, he warns us 
that he came to recognise that “the road 
into the future is not a macadamised high- 
way,” and that “it is necessary to know 
how to live with clenched teeth.” How did 
he do it ? Perhaps the volume of his auto- 
biography still to come will tell us. 


A life-long pacifist and rebel writes her 
fascinating and courageous autobiography 


FRANCOISE 


In Love With Love 
by 
Madame Frangoise Delisle (Cloth 30s) 


A story which rings with truth. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 


A ‘confession’ with the stamp of truth on 
every line. 
Ernest Raymond 


I shall not easily forget reading ‘Francoise’. 
Sir Herbert Read 


DELISLE LTD 


CROMWELL HOUSE 
SHERBORNE, DORSET 


From Dr Hannels Schulte 


West Germany prepare 


fourth Easter march 


We undertook the first (very small) Easter 
march in 1960, and are now preparing the 
fourth one for West Germany. We did not 
get much publicity before 1962, and are very 
keen to find what reaction we are going to 
get in 1963. 

This year we are enlarging our political pro- 
gramme, which is shown by the fact that we 
have added to our name “Easter march 
against atomic arms” the sub-title ‘‘ Cam- 
paign for disarmament.” We have decided 
to stress the issue of a “ zone of disengage- 
ment in Central Europe,” which means an 
atom-free zone of diminished military forces 
consisting of the two German states, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. As the policy 
of our government rejects the Rapacki plan 
and does not favour the Unden plan, these 
two proposals are rather unknown to the 
public. We hope that we can show the great 
value they have fer the whole of Germany, 
which faces the threat of becoming the 
battle area of a future war. 

Our marches will lead to big cities in five 
regions of Western Germany. As_ the 
Federal Republic has no capital, Bonn being 
only the seat of government, we are not 
able to concentrate our marches on one 
point. They will lost three davs and cover 
about 80 km. (50 miles) each. We welcome 
all foreign groups or individuals who would 
like to join us and we are willing to send 
our members to other countries. 

Our demonstration will take place at a time 
of sharp inner tension in West Germany. 
Parliament started the discussion of the 
emergency laws on January 24, which means 
that they may be passed in May. We think 
that these iaws are likely to shake the foun- 
daticns of democracy and may lead to a 
legal dictatorship parallel to Hitler’s seizure 
of power in 1933. They menace not only 
the liberty of the individual, but also the 
liberty of the press and freedom of assembly. 
One of our slogans is “‘ Our No to the bomb 
is our Yes to democracy.” When all the 
people who care now about democracy - 
the Spiegel affair revealed that there are 
more than we had thought - join our pro- 
test against the bomb and for the lessening 
of political tensions, the Easter march may 
become an important event. 

Considering all this, we. are not fooling our- 
selves about having to meet all kinds of 
blackmail and obstacles. There will be 
attempts to stir public opinion against us, 
telling the public that we are Communists, 
and we expect attempts to prevent us from 
being seen and heard. In this respect much 
will depend upon the trade unions and their 


MP demands: 
stop germ war 
research 


In a question in the House of Commons on 
January 30, Frank Allaun, MP, challenged 
the Government to stop research into the 
development of germ warfare, at Porton, 
transfer this establishment to the Ministry 
of Health, and open the establishment for 
inspection by health workers from all 
countries, 

“No, Sir,” the Minister of Defence, Mr. 
Thorneycroft, replied. Mr. Allaun then de- 
clared that “a germ bomb warhead has 
been or is being developed for the American 
Sergeant missile,” and asked for an assur- 
ance that the Government would entertain 
no such idea. Mr. Thorneycroft said: 
“We are bound by the Geneva agreement 
as to the use of such weapons, We are, 
however, entitled to defend ourselves or to 
retaliate.” 

The Microbiological Research Establishment 
and, the: Chemical, Defence. Experimental 
Establishment at-, Porton are ,under War 
Office control. AJthough much peaceful; re- 
search; is...undoubtedly «done, there, the 
secrecy), surrounding the establishments: and 
the fact of,,-War, Office. control, arouse: sus- 
picions that preparation for germ, warfare is 
taking place there. 

In the House of Commons on December 8, 
1959, Mr, Macmillan defended the threat of 
retaliation with biological weapons ;by say- 
ing, in answer to‘a*question~ from ‘Emrys 
Hughes: “It has proved to be wise to con- 
sider both defence, and. retaliatory , power, 
and that certainly served. us well in ne last 
war.” 

The exact amount, spent .on biological war 
preparations in this. country is not known. 
In the US the figure for the fiscal year 1p 
is $108 million, in... appropriations to, tI 
€hemical’ Corps. This is 2°50. per cent, ay 
crease over the 1962 figure, 


policy towards us, They have come out 
against the emergency laws; maybe they 
will become aware that we are able to help 
them. On the other hand the average citizen 
feels that it is not good manners to demon- 
strate in the streets. But the Spiegel affair 
has showed him that under certain circum- 
stances he is only able to defend his rights 
by demonstrations, So maybe he will dare 
to join us this year. 

London footnote: Westminster CND plan 
to send a plane with marchers from England 
to Germany, using the plane to bring back 
a German contingent for the Aldermaston 
march. 


Delhi-Peking 
march plans 


An international peace march from Delhi to 
Peking is expected to leave the Indian 
capital on March 1. 

The “hard core” of about 15 marchers (six 
Indians, six from other Asian countries, two 
Americans, two British and one Austrian) 
expect to be joined by people from villages 
along the 4,000 mile route. 

The march is being organised by the World 
Peace Brigade for Non-violent Action at the 
request of the Shanti Sena, the Indian peace 
army founded by followers of Gandhi. 
Details of the route (either along the Burma 
Road or the Tibet Road) are being worked 
out at the Indian office of the World Peace 
Brigade at Rajghat, Varanasi. Outline plans 
for the march were drawn up last month in 
London by the, Rev. Michael Scott, A. J. 
Muste (USA), and Siddharaj Dhadda (India). 
They conveyed their ideas for the march to 
a representative of the Chinese peace move- 
ment who was in London at the time and 
asked him to make them known in Peking. 
“This undertaking,” a member of the 
Brigade said in’ London last week, “ was 
prompted by the existence of the border 
dispute between India and China and is in- 
tended as an expression of the strong desire 
of all of us that the dispute should be 
settled by peaceful means.” 

He hoped that the discussions now taking 
place between the two governments would 
be successful, but added “that the march was 
based on a broader, more long-range per- 
sective, seeking to bring about direct com- 
munication between the peoples of the two 
countries, 

They hoped it would provide an opportunity 
for discussion with people in the villages 
and towns along the route about the pro- 
blems of war and peace and the necessity of 
achieving mutual understanding. 

The primary object of the march would be 
to establish friendly relations, but as an in- 
dication that the marchers recognise the im- 
portance of practical political gains they will 
call for the admission of China to the 
United Nations. 

The five people named by the Indians for 
the march are headed by Shankarrao Deo - 
next to Vinoba Bhave perhaps the best 


“known advocate of non-violence in India to- 


day. The other four are Jawahirlal Jain, Dr. 
Aram, Janaki Nadarajan, and Dridurari 
Sharan, 

The United States office of the WPB is ask- 
ing former US naval officer Albert Bigelow 
to make himself available to join the 400- 
day march. Commander Bigelow captained 
the ketch Golden Rule which attempted 
five years ago to enter the Pacific zone 
where the US was conducting nuclear tests. 
More recentdy he has been engaged in the 
USA Rides ” in the Deep South of the 


The European office of the WPB has not yet’ 


announced the names of the two Poe for 
whom it will be’ sili 


£50: Wanted 


On Wednesday, January 30, Ernest Rodker, 
a folliider member of the Committee of 
100, was fined £20 with 30 guineas costs 
at Court. of, London, Sessions on, a charge 
of incitement...This arose out of the Com- 
mittee of (100 demonstration in Trafalgar , 
Square and Whitehall on. October 27 the 
Saturday .of the ‘Cuban crisis, | He” jntends , 
to pay in the month allowed. 
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s 7-language factory 


Alt Non Non fumare : 


ul I OPLYETAL TO KAINIZEIN 


This motor factory in West Germany employs so many workers who have moved to 
Germany from other European countrics that it has to have multilingual posters. In 
addition to the seven languages displayed on this poster - German, Halian, Spanish, 
English, French, Serbo-Croat and Greek - there is a symbol, aimed at reaching any 


worker whose native language is not included. 


Peace News 


In Oxford on Thursday of last’ week a 
regular Peace News seller, Richard Wallace, 
a 20-year-old carpenter, was fined £1 for 
obstruction of the highway. His case has 
roused considerable interest in Oxford, and 
his fine was paid for by a number of sym- 
pathisers, who included the Chairman of the 
Oxford University Conservative Association. 
Richard Wallace, who is an anarchist and a 
pacifist, sells Peace News every Saturday in 
the centre of the town next to the regular 
news vendors who, with their seats, boxes, 
and placards have been selling papers’ for 
thirty years or more. Before selling Peace 
News in Oxford he applied for permission 
from the Town Clerk and City Police, and 
was led by the police to believe that pro- 
vided he did not cause an obstruction he 
could sell the paper. 


On the third Saturday of selling Peace News 


News in brief 


The Shrewsbury Corporation Library Com- 
mittee last week turned down an application 
for Peace News and Sanity to be displayed 
in the library - so a group of nuclear dis- 
armers held a protest demonstration outside. 
Standing round the statue of Charles Dar- 
win, they sold to members of the public 
“the paper the library banned.” ‘This pro- 
test was intended to last for two hours, but 
Peace News and Sanity sold at a rate of one 
a minute, and stocks were exhausted after 
an hour, The group is thinking of repeating 
the demonstration every Saturday. 


The Black Paper is to be translated -into 
Greek in the near future by the Greek 
Youth Society for Nuclear Disarmament. 
The movement is reported to be growing 
rapidly and gaining support from people of 
all political persuasions; it has aroused much 
favourable comment in three of the serious 
newspapers in Athens, Nea, Vima, and Aygi. 
The Black Paper has already been trans- 
lated into Dutch and Welsh. * 

A CND newspaper, to be called Sant, is 
to appear soon in Canada! It will be edited 
by Dimitri Roussepoulos, and is intended to 


strengthen"CND's voice at a°time wheri the” 


»BLAGK PAPER 


debate about ‘nuclear arms is the main poli- 
tical issue in Canada, 

Witney CND has issued.a statement criticis- 
ing CND’s “Steps Towards .Peace,” and 
asserting-that “it would contradict the whole 
basis of. the movement, if CND, should sup; 


port an. international’ movement © on | vany’ 


other basis than Apilsferalige in each ‘and 
every country.” 


, Coventry . is. the centte ‘of « ‘an! sight vise” 
1D cimpaign which Started ‘last weekend.” 


After the) trial;.,GeorgeClark (toid., Peace! Organised, by., George ,Clark,,.CND* Field 


News that a fund was being organised to 
help Ernest Rodker pay. 
should ‘be -sent’ to Stan’? Alkegtanza’ at ithe: 
Welfare Group ofthe: Conimittee ‘of 100, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


Contributions! "C 


, Secretary, and Nigel Young, West Midlands 
organiser,’ ‘the campaign ‘will include 
factorygate. meetings, the setting up of a 
Coventry CND,,grcup and a mass canvass 
on the weekend of March 2 and 3. . 


; 


seller fined 


Richard Wallace was arrested. He promptly 
lay down on ihe.pavement and had to be 
driven to the police station, while other 
sellers took his place. He was fined by the 
magistrates, but appealed and got a condi- 
tional discharge. _He carried on selling the 
paper and was summonsed again; when he 
appeared in court last week fifteen people 
turned up to support him, though only six 
were allowed into the court where his case 
was being heard. The magistrates retired 
a half an hour before imposing the £1 
ne. 


Last Saturday Richard Wallace was again at 
the town centre and sold 84 copies of 
Peace News. He writes: 


“The point as far as I am concerned:is that 
I wish to self Peace News, and whether or 
not the police like it I will, But I don’t 
know whether it is worth appealing against 
the fine again as I did last time. 


“ There will be some resistance if the police 
pick up Peace News sellers on a future Sat- 
urday as we have support from all sources, 
even from the most right-wing people, who 
feel this to be misuse of the legal machinery 
of justice.” 

The National Council for Civil Liberties will 
take the matter up with local authorities and 
Members of Parliament if the police make 
any further attempts to interfere-with the 
selling of Peace News in Oxford. 


Secretary 


with, S/T, French and German, 
wanted to assist in editing new 
peace information bulletin, and 
confer- 


preparing international 
ence. Salary £500 to £700 p.a. 
Apply : International Confedera- 


tion. for. Disarmament and Peace, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Keep.up.the.campaign with the... 


H-bombiwar - what it would) be like 
sales now over 100,000 
6d each. 4s 6d dozen. 15s 50. 25s 100. « 


«Blousiians 


Thes pins Newent Sohanod 
5 Caledonian Road! Nit ° 
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Faisal lon Ali 


THE FLAG OF THE LIBERATOR 


The following account is taken from the 
report of Prince Faisal Ibn Ali, a cousin 
of the Sultan of Muscat, published by the 
Dar Al Kutub Press of Cairo. The author 
worked in the Muscat Foreign Ministry, but 
resigned his post in protest against the auto- 
cratic methods of the Sultan’s government. 
These extracts are reprinted from the “ Anti- 
Slavery Reporter,” the journal of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. The translation from the 
original report is by Faris G. Glubb. 


The Sultan of Muscat, in spite of his 
modern schooling, still clings to the customs 
of his ancestors. He has a large number of 
Slave-girls who live with him in his palace. 
Their life is the life of the harem. Nobody 
associates with them, nor do they associate 
with anybody: and they have a_ special 
keeper from among their master’s guards. 
He is their only contact with the outside 
world. As well as these slave girls there is 
also the free wife of the Sultan... . 


The Sultan has his special bodyguard, most 
of whom are from the southern territory, 
Dhofar; some of them are bought ‘slaves 
and some are freed slaves. He makes life 
enjoyable for them as long as they are obse- 
quious and blindly obedient to his orders 
and his barsh laws. If you pass by them 


during their guard duty you would find 
them all silent as statues, trembling that 
their master might come upon them un- 
awares or pass in front of them, because he 
tortures them cruelly and is very harsh with 
them. 

This bodyguard of slaves endure a life of 
fear, of which we can gain a true picture 
from certain facts that have become known, 


;There are many secret tragedies of which 


nobody in the outside world knows any- 
thing; but there is no doubt that this actual 
tragedy which I will relate is typical of these 
tragedies which are repeated time and again. 
It happened only very recently in the 
northern province, in Muscat, the capital of 
the Sultan’s kingdom. The Sultan was angry 
one day, for one of the many reasons which 
anger him, with a slave in his bodyguard, 
and he ordered that he should be tortured. 
(There are forms of torture devised for the 
torment of those who serve and guard him, 
and who perhaps might even have to sacri- 
fice their lives for him when the time 
comes.) As the master commanded, this 
slave was beaten painfully with rawhide 
whips until his blood flowed. This torture was 
continued for days, and the slave thought of 
a way to prevent himself from being tor- 
tured in this savage fashion and a way to 


protect himself. He was led to only one 
conclusion: one course of action was open 
to him which was not, however, free from 
great dangers. He did not sleep, but pre- 
pared himself, and managed to escape from 
the palace into the street. He ran as fast as 
possible until he reached the British flag 
(at the Consulate), the protector of slaves 
and their liberator. He clasped his arms 
around the flagpole and stood weeping and 
telling the story of his torture, ... Finally 
he was brought to someone who interrogated 
him to find out his story... . The slave 
told it accurately, but in broken sentences. 


Eventually British policy found a successful 
solution even if it was against the first prin- 
ciples of justice and human conscience. The 
slave was returned to his master. 


It was as if he had jumped out of the fry- 
ing pan into the fire; he sought freedom 
and justice and was led back to slavery 
and torture, The Sultan and the British 
authorities were united against him because 
their interests are associated and each of 
them props up the other, and supports the 
other in case of mishaps. This is the 
colonial policy which knows no right, and 
does not believe in justice, nor even. in 
abiding by its own law. 


TO ALL THOSE WHO HAVE EVER ASKED 


ow can I help? 


Beautiful silver, coffee pots, chess- 
men — will stop suffering 


The necklace (7/6), the brooch (£80), and the other gifts in the 
photo raised £135.17.6d. for food and training. Paintings, violins, 
brasswear... £1,000 is raised weekly from supporters’ gifts. 
The address for parcels ? Oxfam Gift Shop, Broad Street, Oxford. 


(Parcel too heavy ?— send post card for 63 local addresses). 


COFFEE MORNINGS - BOOK SALE 
OXFAM EXHIBITION (sent by post) 
KNITTED BLANKETS (leaflet) 
CONCERTS - FLAG DAY 
CLOTHING COLLECTION 

FORM AN OXFAM BRANCH 


Ask for booklet 61 Practical Ways 
of Helping’. . 


How to help in your road... 


Could you help by collecting 2/6 a month from 
friends and neighbours? We provide a receipt book 
and news of overseas work. Write for ‘explanatory 
leaflet on 2/6 Pledged Gifts’ 


.,.. Or in your office 


could you collect ‘Pledged Gifts’ in your office ? 


OTHER WAYS OF HELPING... 


i@ 


FILM SHOWS 


Oxfam has a film library and 
supplies speakers in many 
LE areas. Why not hold a meet- 
ing? Ask for film list. 


Pax Famite Relief 


OXFAM 
INTO 
ACTION 
TO STOP 
HUNGER 


Hunger and malnutrition 
cast a dreadful shadow 
across the family of man. 
This child with a hunger swollen 
stomach was just one of those 
Oxfam helped — perhaps with your gift. 
Over £1,000,000 worth of gifts went 
overseas last year. 


Oxfam Nation-wide Helpers Campaign 


CLOTHING FOR PARCELS to Oxfam, c/o 
Davies Turner 50a Bourne St., London, S.W.1, 


HUNGER LUNCHES 


Hold ‘hunger lunches’ of bread and 


cheese and send the money saved to Oxfam. 

HELPERS WANTED FOR FREEDOM FROM 
HUNGER WEEK MARCH 17-24 .. 
organising ‘Hunger Lunches’ nationally. Ask friends to 
‘lunch’ at your house or church. Special leaflets provided. 


. when we're 


Take a poster for 
your gate 

Could you display Oxfam’s regu- 
lar posters in your window, shop, 
library, etc? Ask for details. 


In Oxfam’s 21st year we’re launching hundreds of new projects 


to combat hunger. Can you help ? 
For ENQUIRIES AND DONATIONS; OXFORD COMMITTEE KOR FAMINE RELIEF, 


Barclays Bank, Oxford. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Personal difference 


At the West London Magistrates Court there 
are two magistrates. one called Collins, the 
other called Russell. Collins is well known 
for his harshness in punishing Committee of 
100 supporters, and has often bound them 
over to Keep the “peace” for two years 
with the alternative of two months in jail. 
In contrast to Collins, however, Russell is 
very lenient. 


Frying pan and fire 


“Tf you were near the explosion without 
adequate protection, you would be seriously 
affected by this immediate radiation, in addi- 
tion to being killed or injured by the blast 
or fire.” - from a Canadian Government 
booklet on survival under nuclear attack. 


Three cents a head 


The, total US arms budget for the fiscal year 
1963 (July 1, 1962, to June 30, 1963) was 
$53,877 million. The budget of the US 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency for 
the fiscal year 1963 was $6.3 million, In fact, 
this means that this year the US is spending 
about $250 per head of population on de- 
fence, and 3 cents per head on work con- 
nected with disarmament. - War and Peace, 
CND’s new quarterly journal. 


Bottom of the poll 


A German public opinion poll last week 
gave President Kennedy a 45 per cent vote 
as the man mainly responsible for preserv- 
ing world peace. Dr, Adenauer rated nine 
per cent and General de Gaulle two. - Daily 
Express, January 29. 


Apartheid radio 


“We don’t broadcast multi-racial sport,’ 
said an official of the state-run Radio South 
Africa when, on January 26, a commentary 
on the Natal Open Golf Championship was 
cancelled because an Indian, Sewsunker 
Sewgolum, was among the leaders. Sew- 
sunker won the championship. - South 
Africa Freedom News (Bulletin of the Afri- 
can National Congress). 


Does Blue Steel work? 
On Wednesday last week Anthony Green- 


wood, MP, asked two ministers how 
effective the Government’s missiles and 
stand-off bombs really are. He asked 


whether the Minister of Defence would issue 
figures for all missile and stand-off bomb 
tests conducted by HMG; to what extent it 
was the practice of HMG to issue reports of 
all missile launchings for both military and 
peaceful purposes, whether successful or un- 
successful; and whether the Minister of 
Aviation would state how many tests of 
Blue Stee] have taken place, and how suc- 
cessful they were, 


Mr. Thorneycroft replied: “I am not pre- 
pared to give the figures requested.” Mr. 
Amery, Minister of Aviation, said: ‘It 
would not be in the public interest to dis- 
close this (the result of Blue Steel tests). 
Trials of Blue Steel have demonstrated that 
the weapon is both effective and accurate.” 


Practical joke 


A practical joke nearly placed a whole army 
unit at Boden, North Sweden, on a war 
footing last week. A conscript, posing as a 
captain, issued a general alarm over the tele- 
phone. Four hundred men of a signal bat- 
talion were alerted and equipped for battle. 
- The Guardian, February 1. 


Correction 


Last week in Peace News it was stated, in 
reply to E. M. Solomons’ article criticising 
the Black Paper, that intense radio-activity 
would cover “some hundreds of thousands 
of square miles after H-bomb explosions in 
war.” This was a misprint for “some hun- 
drers or thousands of square miles,” and we 
wish to apologise for any misunderstanding 
caused, 


CND and the Communists 


In his letter published in your January 25 
issue, Raymond Challinor quotes John 
Gollan as stating that “the Communist 
Party had always been against the bomb. 
We were the only political party in the last 
General Election to oppose its manufacture 
and we still do.” 


If John Gollan really did make this state- 
ment it is completely false. 

On August 7, 1945, the Daily Worker stated 
“The employment of the new weapon [the 
atom bomb] on a substantial scale should 
expedite the surrender of Japan, Valuable 
lives in the allied nations will have been 
saved by the new discovery.” 

After the atom bomb on Nagasaki the Daily 
Worker returned to the theme, “ The use of 
the atom bomb has mercifully shortened the 
war with a consequent saving of human 
life.” 

During the whole of 1945 the Daily Worker 
continued in this vein, praising the value of 
the atom bomb, Since then, however, the 
three great powers have fallen out and the 
Communist Party has been attacking both 
the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb. 


But it is not true to state that the Com- 
munist Party was the only party opposed to 
the bomb at the last General Election. Both 
the Independent Labour Party and the Fel- 
lowship Party made opposition to the H- 
bomb official policy. In fact, the latter made 
opposition to war its only policy, whilst the 
former, an older organisation, had made 
opposition to war, the A-bomb and the H- 
bomb an essential part of all its election 
propaganda since 1945, 

Douglas Kepper, 

42 Simonside Terrace, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 6. 


‘The Communist Party has always put the 
greatest stress in its policy and activity on 
the struggle against the menace of nuclear 
war and the need to win stable peace. We 
share with all sane people the horror of 
nuclear devastation, death and suffering 
which hangs over our own families as it 
does the whole world. We want a socialist 
Britain - it is impossible to conceive of try- 
ing to build socialism in our country after 
a nuclear war. For these reasons Com- 
munists have been active in CND and other 
peace organisations, and have always worked 
to win the factories and trade unions for 
peace activity, 


There are many differences - on all possible 
questions - among peace workers, but the 
need for peace transcends them all, Get rid 
of the menace of nuclear war and then dis- 
cuss the differences. In the peace movement 
let us emphasise what we have in common, 
not stress the differences. 


The strength and appeal of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament has been its aim 
to involve all who believe that Britain must 
take action to get rid of nuclear weapons. 
In our view it is a mistake for anyone to 
make any attempt to impose political or 
religious conditions; to say that only one 
form of struggle is valid, or to insist that 
unilateral action alone is a complete peace 
policy. Any attempts to make the Cam- 
paign exclusive rather than inclusive can 
only limit its impact and weaken its effect. 
The draft resolution now being discussed by 
all our members and branches for our 
Easter Congress says in the section on peace, 
“The Communist Party supports all 
measures for the relaxation of tension, the 
settlement of disputes by negotiation and 
disengagement. . . . Britain should renounce 
the manufacture and use of nuclear 
_ weapons.” The draft resolution calls on all 
Communists to build up the broad peace 
movement, to win support for this policy in 
the Labour movement and make Labour 
Government carry it out. 

Bill Alexander, 

Communist Party of Great Britain, 

16 King Street, 

London, W.C.2, 


I suppose I did say what Geof Bevan quotes 
me as saying, but it makes me sound much 
more anti-Communist than I am. The Com- 
munists I met in Scotland included some of 
the finest anti-capitalists I know. I disagree 
with them, particularly on the rights of the 
Soviet Union to armed defence. 

What I said could be expanded to this: 
Communists who condemn both bombs 
openly will have to keep up a wearisome 
battle inside the Party,’ then be forced to 
leave... Those, who condemn only the capi- 


talist one, although they may take part in 
activity, cannot afford (at their place of 
work, for example) to go too far in pointing 
out the harmful effects of tests, threats and 
stockpiling, because they know they will 
always be stopped short with ‘‘ What about 
the Russians, mate ?” - 
Alan Jackson, 

3 Freeland Place, 

Bristol 8. 


As a non-Communist member of Kilburn 
CND, which was one of the groups singled 
out by Geof Bevan for mention as being 
Communist-run, I know that without the 
energy and initiative of our Communist 
fellow-campaigners the group would find it- 
self in a parlous state. 


But this is irrelevant. Let us follow the ex- 
ample of Women Strike for Peace in the 
USA, which has boldly announced that it 
will advance shoulder to shoulder with any- 
one going in the same direction, regardless of 
political persuasion. 


These women do not dissipate energy by 
attempting to distinguish between Com- 
munists and the rest; in the land of witch- 
hunting they have refused to initiate a 
Communist purge of their movement. This 
stand has earned for them world-wide re- 
spect and admiration, and CND would do 
well to remember it. 

Mrs. Juanita Grunewald, 

13 Ingham Road, 

London, N.W.6. 


The Common Market 


It seems rather obvious to me just why de 
Gaulle has suddenly decided to terminate 
Britain’s application to join the EEC. Since 
the Nassau agreement he realises that the 
price he wanted for British entry - co-opera- 
tion in the development of a European 
deterrent - is not going to be paid since 
Britain has finally sold out to the USA in 
signing the agreement. 

This is a clear vindication of our distrust 
of the anti-Soviet aims of the EEC, and I 
hope that the opportunity it provides for 
condemning the Common Market and de 
Gaulle will mot be missed by the peace 
movement, 

lan Vine, 

4 Paul Street, 

St, Michael’s Hill, 

Bristol 2. 


Teachers’ pay 


I must object to John Ball’s view (January 
18) that the teachers’ strike last year was 
“based on principles which were far better 
both morally and tactically” than those of 
the power station workers. 


Moral grounds: I do not know the pay 
rates for power station workers, but I can- 
not believe that the average wage is over 
£1,000 per annum - as it was for teachers 
before they got their big increase. 


Tactical grounds: I followed the teachers’ 
strike pretty closely, but learned nothing of 
teachers who “ intended to carry on teach- 
ing but to refuse to accept their pay from 
the Government.”” Nor does it seem likely 
that teachers would refuse salaries as a 
tactic towards getting higher salaries ! 


In fact, the teachers’ strike was particularly 
disgraceful because their leaders and most 
influential representatives used the plight of 
their lowest paid colleagues as propaganda 
to get increases which would go mostly into 
their own pockets. 


I note with interest the proposed formation 
of a teachers’ Committee of 100 group. I 
look to them to: relate social inequalities 
(e.g., salary differentials) to the precarious 
state of the world, and to show an intelligent 
example to the teaching profession in 
general. 

Ernie Crosswell, 

31 Frenchum Gardens, 

Cippenham, 

Slough, Bucks, 


Civil Defence 


I was interested to read Mr. van Strauben- 
zee’s attempts to “‘get inside the Russian 
mind” in his article “In defence of Civil 
Defence” (Peace News, January 25). He 
surmises that if it came to nuclear war, the 
Russians would want to secure a decision 
“with the minimum and not the maximum 
amount of force.” If Russian military think- 
ing is anything like the American military 
thinking that can be read in U.S. News and 
World Report, this claim, which seems so 


.etters to 
the Editor 


obvious to Mr. van Straubenzee, is open to 
serious doubt. 


However, if we assume that his hypothesis 
is correct, what would be the minimum 
targets for Russian rockets? Polaris bases, 
Thor bases, V-bomber bases, bomb factories, 
AWRE, heavy industry - where does our 
Russian draw the line? Mr. van Strauben- 
zee doesn’t say. Realistically, Peace News 
suggests the nuclear bases, which make it 
strategically necessary for Russia to deliver 
a nuclear strike against us. If Mr. van 
Straubenzee accepts this idea and does not 
believe that other targets (the House of 
Commons?) are more likely to attract 
Russian rockets, then he can make the 
greatest contribution to Civil Defence pos- 
sible by pressing in Parliament for 

(a) the withdrawal of obsolete Thor bases 

(b) the withdrawal of Polaris 

(c) the dismantling of the British “ deter- 

rent” 

(d) the neutrality of Britain. 
Admittedly, we wouldn't necessarily be safe 
in a nuclear war even if such conditions 
were fulfilled (fall-out, invasion by opposing 
armies armed with tactical nuclear weapons, 
unfortunate mistakes) but Civil Defence 
would then perhaps be a more practicable 
proposition than it is at present. 
Just before the Cuba crisis broke, I received 
papers telling me that in the event of “the 
gravest emergency necessitating general 
mobilisation ”, I was to report to a certain 
camp for fire-fighting duties. This reminded 
me that six years ago, like thousands of 
others, I had done a two-week course in 
fire-fighting as part of my national service. 
Waiting for Mr. Kennedy’s midnight broad- 
cast I sat feverishly practising granny knots 
with a piece of string, and when the news 
of the blockade came through J tried a fire- 
man’s lift on my wife. Alas for England! 
She fell head first on to the carpet. But 
we're ready, Mr. van Straubenzee, all 
340,000 of us, ready for anything. 
Alec Bagley, 
14 Bridge Terrace, 
Bridge of Don, 
Aberdeen, 


Times like this 


Interesting as your leading articles always 
are, We are sometimes more cheered on our 
way by the smaller paragraphs of news, 
tucked away on the back page. One such 
told us of the emergency service set up by 
the Crawley CND to help those in distress 
in this cruel weather. Here in the West 
Country we have been helped and heartened 
by daily acts of heroism that have kept us 
reasonably safe, warm and fed. We are 
grateful to men who have braved bitter con- 
ditions to mend burst pipes, fractured gas 
mains, electricity black-outs; to postmen 
and milkmen who have never failed us, and, 
when milk or papers have not been taken in, 
have sought the reason. It was due to our 
milkman’s sense of responsibility that a near 
neighbour, an elderly woman living alone, 
was found dead, her little dog too hungry 
and terrified to let anyone come near for a 
time. And last but not least we are grateful 
to the RAF who have stood ready with their 
helicopters to meet any emergency on behalf 
of animals as well as humans. So it was 
good to learn that the Crawley CND were 
playing their part, too, and one hopes other 
groups have followed their example, 
Winifred Cummings, 

St. Ives, 

Silver Street, 

Braunton, Devon. 


Hunger lunches 


Many of your readers will already be 
familiar with the idea of the “ Hunger 
Lunch”, at which people meet together for 
a frugal meal and give the money thus 
saved to help the hungry. 

These meals are to be a feature of World 
Freedom from Hunger Week (March 17 to 
23), a week of special activities to mark the 
climax of the United Nations Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign. 

The central organising work connected with 


the Week has been shared out among . 


agencies affiliated to the U.K. National 
Committee for the FF.H. Campaign, Oxfam 
has undertaken central responsibility for the 
“Hunger Lunch” drive and will gladly give 
guidance and free publicity material, includ- 
ing posters, to any readers of Peace News 
who might like to arrange for a meal at 
their church or elsewhere. 

As the Week falls in the middle of Lent, 
it would seem particularly appropriate for 
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Christians to help in this way; indeed, some 
churches hold lunches weekly throughout 
Lent. Quite apart from their symbolic value, 
such events provide an excellent opportunity 
to interest more people in the needs of the 
hungry by means of a short talk and/or 
display of visual aids and literature. 

Philip Barron, 

Oxfam, 

274 Banbury Road, 

Oxford. 


Factory for Peace 

It was really encouraging to read about the 
Factory for Peace, and it immediately set 
my mind to thinking what could be done on 
a less ambitious scale. 

For instance, here in Oxford there are many 
left-wing carpenters - I am one - some of 
them very skilled men. Some of them are 
dissatisfied, some agree with CND but see 
no practical solution; they keep on working 
at the military installations and for Jarge 
impersonal capitalist organisations, 

It would not be hard to form into a loose 
company and work in the area on construc- 
tive non-military work, The article has cer- 
tainly pitched me into action, at least, into 
probing a few of my friends for their re- 
actions. I hope Peace News will give much 
more effort and space to exploring these 
ideas and appealing for suggestions. 


EAUIMUGTECECOCOENGTENDOQUAEACLEREUSUOQOOUHUUGUC SORTED TEDUURNSCQUEAH ATMO TA 
DILEMMA 


The journalists’ dilemma is important 
especially as it focuses attention on 
a critical issue for the public. 


They refuse to disclose to a Tribunal 
appointed by Parliament the sources 
of their information. Subsequently 
one is sentenced to 6 months’ im- 
prisonment unless he recants - and is 
given 10 days to “think it over”. 
This “Sword of Damocles ” was not 
unknown; in wartime C.O,s refusing 
medical examination were given a 
couple of days to change their minds 
before coming back for sentence - 
often twelve months’ imprisonment. 


This dilemma, however, may only be 
the journalists’ - but it pales into in- 
significance compared with the larger 
dilemma of preserving peace. How 
can a-nation be secure from attack 
without having the means to threaten 
others? The nations’ leaders appear 


long ago to have given up the 
attempt to resolve this dilemma: 
they still pursue the mirage of 


“security through strength ”. 


The P.P.U. maintains that peace can 
only come by the clearest possible 
indication that “ we” shall attack no 
one because “we” have completely 
disarmed. Coupled with this will be 
needed a revolution in our thinking 
as regards foreign policy, overseas 
commitments and the like. 


Many of us believe the abolition of 
nuclear weapons is a step on the way 
and many P.P.U. members are taking 
leading parts in the campaigns. The 
ultimate goal is a much harder task 
and presents many dilemmas. There 
is room for all to take part: will you 
join us and send a contribution to:— 


HO.A., 

Peace Pledge Union, 
Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


UUTUSUSEETEGTANTTVATTUEROEEUUTAYSOEYTUTTOFEREODOEGREE 


See TIL UMMM LUE ECMO nnsre ny MMM UM TT MTT 


STLOOUVOMNCTOU LET A104 EET AC-4A ONE GOS LABOUR C00 OOOO EEO TRAN OPPS EAE 


l renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! 
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Canada’s opinions on peace and war 


One of the first major projects of the Cana- 
dian Peace Research Institute, which came 
into being last May, was an extensive atti- 
tude study among the Canadian electorate 
on questions of war and peace. A _ pre- 
liminary announcement about the survey 
was made last November and revealed that 
79.3 per cent of the Canadian electorate 
supported US policy towards Cuba, and 94.2 
per cent were “in general” in favour of 
general disarmament with proper safeguards. 
It also revealed that opinion was equally 
divided on the question “if there is no 
general disarmament, do you think an 
atomic war is likely or unlikely ?” 


The opinion survey, carried out with great 


thoroughness and at considerable expense by 
the Canadian Peace Research Institute, is 
probably the most searching of its kind ever 
conducted. 

The latest bulletin about the survey’s pro- 
gress deals with questions designed to dis- 
cover the basis of knowledge - or ignorance 
- on which people’s opinions on war and 
peace are formed. Published last Tuesday, 
it states: 

Four out of five Canadians think a strong 
permanent United Nations Army would pro- 
tect national freedom. But only one in three 
would want to increase Canada’s share of its 
cost - about one per cent of our defence 
budget. 


Test ban hopes fade 


On January 25, when Russian, British and 
American test ban negotiators in Washing- 
ton showed some signs of being prepared to 
compromise over the inspection question, 
over 25 members of women’s peace groups 
confronted them with ‘“ encouraging” 
bouquets of flowers and peace tracts. Copies 
of the best-selling photo album the ‘“ Family 
of Man ” were also presented. 


On January 26 President Kennedy ordered a 
suspension of underground tests in Nevada 


“Stop H-spread’ 
challenge 
to French left 


“Tt is absolutely imperative that the spread 
of nuclear weapons be stopped and that we 
immediately secure the abolition of nuclear 
weapons in countries other than the US and 
the Soviet Union,” writes Claude Bourdet in 
the January 17 issue of France Observateur. 
In this article he attacks the view of the 
editor of France Observateur, Hector de 
Galard, who recently wrote an article de- 
fending France’s . independent nuclear 
weapons programme. 

Claude Bourdet, who leads the French Parti 
Socialiste Unifie, states that as one of the 
French delegates at the Oxford Conference 
he often had difficulty in explaining the ab- 
sence of a large anti-nuclear movement in 
France, and he challenges the French left to 
adopt a clearer position on this question. 
He says that “the only obstacle which in- 
hibits Governments and great states from 
pursuing their obstinate drive to participate 
in the nuclear arms race, not only in France 
and England, but also in Switzerland, 
Sweden, and soon in many other countries, 
is the united resistance of liberal and left 
apinion; this section of opinion must have 
the united will to limit these frightening 
dangers which the world risks, and to avoid 
making the problem of nuclear disarmament 
impossibly complicated. 

“Tt is clear,” he adds, “that for a journal 
as respected internationally as France Obser- 
vateur to take up a contrary position can 
only have a bad effect everywhere.” 


They want the bomb 


A recent French public opinion poll, taken 
just before last week’s collapse of the 
Common Market negotiations at Brussels, 
reveals that 42 per cent of Frenchmen sup- 
port de Gaulle’s nuclear policy, The poll, 
published in last Tuesday’s Telegraph, was 
on the question: “Do you consider that 
France ought to have her own atomic 
striking force?’ The answer was: 
Yes: 42 per cent. 


No: 31 per cent. 
Don’t know : 27 per cent. 


in the hope that this would facilitate the 
test-ban negotiations. 

Then on January 3! the Republican Party 
and the Russians combined against the en- 
couraging atmosphere. In the morning the 
Republican Party issued the first of a series 
of reports on the nuclear test ban talks. 
The paper was by Dr. Edward Teller, 
“father” of the H-bomb, who stated that 
acceptance by the US of the Soviet pro- 
posal for a small number of control stations 
in Russia would result in a “ virtually un- 
policed” test ban. In issuing the report a 
Republican Party spokesman said that his 
party was concerned that the US negotiators 
might be on the verge of signing a “ highly 
dangerous ” nuclear test ban agreement with 
Russia. 

On the evening of the same day, January 31, 
the Russian negotiators terminated the test- 
ban discussions, which had been secret ever 
since they started on January 14, and pro- 
posed that they be resumed at the eighteen- 
nation disarmament conference in Geneva 
on February 12. 

Because the Russians broke off the test-ban 
talks, Dean Rusk announced that the US 
was preparing to resume its underground 
testing programme again. This was on 
February 1, only six days after President 
Kennedy had announced a suspension of 
underground tests, 

According to the New York Times for 
January 28, the US has conducted 59 under- 
ground nuclear tests since the underground 
series began on September 15, 1961. 


On radio and TV 


No Time for Politics is the title of a new 
series of three programmes in The Sunday 
Break on independent television. In the 
first which appears at 6.15 this Sunday, 
“young people discuss whether Christians 
and the Church should have anything to do 
with politics.” 

The Rise and Fall of the City of Maha- 
gonny, the opera by Kurt Weill and Bert- 
hold Brecht, is to be broadcast for the first 
time next Tuesday, February 12, on the Third 
Programme at 7.30 p.m. 

Danilo Dolci’s fast will be the subject of a 
dramatised feature programme on the Home 
Service next Tuesday, February 12. The 
BBC’s correspondent James McNeish was in 
Sicily at the time of Dolci’s fast last Sep- 
tember, and will reconstruct the whole story 
of the Partinico dam. The broadcast will be 
at 8.30 p.m. 

Unemployment in West Hartlepool is the 
subject of a programme Waiting for Work, 
which will be shown on BBC TV on Feb- 
ruary {2 at 9.25. 

The Lady with the Dog, the Russian film 
based on a short story by Chekhov, will be 
on BBC TV at 9.25 on February 15. 

BBC Schools Television “sets out to dis- 
cover what happens to young men and 
women when they join one of the many 
different town or country forces which make 
up the British Police Force” in a pro- 
gramme on BBC TV at 11.05 a.m. on 
February 19. 


PRISONER TO BE RELEASED 


11 February 


Michael Randle 


Reception at Friends’ House, Euston Rd. 12 noon - 2 p.m. 


Released: Terry Chandler, Jan Dixon, Trevor Hatton, Patrick Pottle 
Come and welcome them all home and show your solidarity for what they did 


for peace. 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


This is one pair of conflicting attitudes dis- 
covered by ihe Canadian Peace Research 
Institute in their recent study of a cross- 
section of adults throughout the country. 
The attitude study not only sought Canadian 
opinions on questions of defence, disarma- 
ment and foreign policy, but the level of 
knowledge on which such attitudes were 
based. Results showed that lack of know- 
ledge influenced some attitudes. 


The CPRI study found that people have a 
much exaggerated idea of both Canada’s 
contribution to the UN and of the UN bud- 
get itself, Only 14 per cent, for example, 
correctly estimated that there were less than 
2,000 Canadians serving with the UN forces. 
Twice as many thought the Canadian con- 
tingent would number five to ten thousand; 
another 20 per cent thought the number was 
even higher. 


Just six per cent of those asked in this CPRI 
study knew that the current UN budget 
{about $84 millions) was less than ‘“ New 
York City spends on police and fire pro- 
tection.” One in three thought it was as big 
or even bigger than the Canadian budget. 


CPRI social scientists believe that both lack 
of knowledge and a tendency to over-esti- 
mate Canada’s investment in the United 
Nations have a bearing on national attitudes 
about the UN. At the same time a majority 
of Canadians do favour disarmament efforts 
when they are informed about them. Only 
one Canadian in six had heard of the Dis- 
armament Division in Canada’s Department 
of External Affairs, for example. But when 
they were told of the agency’s purpose - to 


From George Williamson 


advise on disarmament policy, brief nego- 
tiators, and co-ordinate peace research pro- 
jects - 44 per cent of those polled thought 
the seven-man staff of this Department Divi- 
sion should be enlarged; only 35 per cent 
thought otherwise. 


Told that Canada spends about one per cent 
of its defence budget on the UN Army, 42 
per cent thought this was adequate; 34 per 
cent thought it should be larger. 


Two out of five Canaaians tend to over- 
estimate the killing power of nuclear bombs, 
but almost the same number had the accu- 
rate idea that a five megaton H-bomb would 
destroy between 2 quarter and half of 
metropolitan Toronto’s population. Only 
one person in ten had failed to form an 
estimate of the killing power - big or small 
- when this survey was taken immediately 
after the Cuban crisis. 

Other survey questions posed by the CPRI 
interviewers to test the level of knowledge 
of Canadians on war and peace matters 
showed that just over half of the people 
knew the Bomarc was an anti-aircraft mis- 
sile and that only two out of five knew what 
sort of missile armament we had - 42 per 
cent correctly answered that Canada had 
missiles “ capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads but no such warheads.” One in nine 
believed that there were nuclear warheads 
on Canadian bases. Nearly everyone (98 
per cent) could identify Khrushchev as pre- 
mier of Russia; 85 per cent knew what 
“fall-out ’’ was; about 60 per cent were 
aware that Bulgaria was a Commanist 
country, 


Glasgow army office picket 


Last week four members of the Scottish 
Committee of 100 decided to conduct a 
small campaign against the military and 
their bomb as a start to the anti-all-war 
and troops-against-the-bomb actions which 
the Committee will soon be launching in 
Scotland. Four shop windows near the 
Army Information Oflice were flyposted 
with hand-produced bills, which said: 


“Modern soldiers fight by-elections, 
wars.” 


not 


Polaris protest 
to Scots TUC 


Last Friday a four-man deputation from the 
Scottish Committee of 100 delivered a 
memorandum to the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress protesting against reports that the 
STUC had urged the Prime Minister that 
the Clyde should have its share of any 
Polaris-carrying submarines to be built. A 
spokesman for the Committee of 100 said 
that the STUC had previously declared 
opposition to the siting of Polaris bases in 
Scotland. 


The protest note urged the STUC not to 
accept “ poisoned crumbs” from the Gov- 
ernment, who appeared to think that the 
Congress’s stand against Polaris might be 
forgotten in their desire to sec more jobs 
brought to Scotland. - 7’he Scotsman, Feb- 
ruary 2, 


News in brief 


All active supporters are invited to a meet- 
ing which the National Committee of 100 is 
holding this weekend. The meeting will dis- 
cuss the future of the civil disobedience 
movement, and will last from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. on both Saturday and Sunday. It will 
be at Unity House, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1, and there will be a 5s. fee for the 
two days. 

Michael Randle is expected out of Worm- 
wood Scrubs Prison, Du Cane Road, Lon- 
don, W.14, next Monday at about 7.30 a.m. 
There will be a reception for him at Friends’ 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1, from {2 noon 
to 2 p.m. 

Members of the London Committee of 100 
will go to the Canadian Embassy in London 
today to impress on the Ambassador their 
concern that Canada should not acquire 
nuclear weapons for the missiles already 
stationed in Canada, They will hand in a 
letter expressing support for Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s opposition to nuclear weapons for 
Canada, 

Jean Cocteau has ient his support to a mass 
demonstration against the death penalty to 
be held in Paris this evening, according to 
an advertisement in the French pacifist 
magazine Liberte, . 


“Today’s unemployed; tomorrow’s men of 
action.” 

“Join the army and let the military do 
your thinking.” 

“ Lose your identity and become a number.”” 
In all we had more than a dozen different 
slogans on posters, and the crowds which 
stopped to read them were huge. Most 
people’s comments were sympathetic, though 
there were the usual few who became very 
angry. 

In the window of the Army Information 
Office, which we picketed, there were two 
huge photos of Corporal McQueen “ shoot- 
ing” with a gun and “shooting” with a 
camera. To finish off the sequence we car- 
tied a dummy coffin labelled ‘“ Corporal 
McQueen - Shot.” The soldiers in the Army 
Office laughed a bit, but this was probably 
only putting a face on it. We shall follow 
these actions up with more anti-war, anti- 
bomb, and anti-military moves. 


George Williamson is secretary of the Scot- 
tish Committee of 100. 


What it costs 


In the House of Commons on January 30 
the Minister of Defence was asked what was 
his estimate of the total expenditure to date 
of Britain’s independent nuclear “deterrent”. 
He stated : 

“Taking the whole period since 1948 and 
including the research and development cost, 
the capital cost of the V-bombers, the cost 
of the weapons they carry, their running 
costs and the costs we have met for Thor, 
the total is about £1,000 million.” 


He added that the cost of the nuclear policy 
was “under 10 per cent of the defence bud- 
get,” and that “as I understand it” the 
figure of £1,000 million included the money 
spent on cancelled weapons such as Blue 
Streak and Blue Water. 


Sit-down in Wales 


Seventy Welsh students held a sit-down on 
a bridge in Aberystwyth last weekend. Cam- 
paigning for official recognition of the Welsh 
language, they planned to be arrested and to 
demand, from the magistrates that they be 
addressed in Welsh. 


When the police declined to arrest them 
after they stuck posters all over the police 
station they sat down on a bridge. The 
police stlil refused to arrest them, even 
though they were holding up the traffic, and 
they stayed there for half an hour, 


Then the local youths attacked the students, 
and within fifteen minutes the demonstration 
was over, 
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